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PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The regular annual meeting of this body will be held at| 
Scranton, Luzerne County, commencing on Tuesday, the 


10th of August, and continuing in session three or four days. | 


In addition to the reading of a few reports, the following} 
questions will be offered for discussion : 

Ist. What should be the order of studies to be prosecuted 
in our Primary Schools ? 

2d. Are there any defects in the Common Schools—if any, | 
what are they, and how may they be remedied ? 

3d. Ought the principle of emulation be appealed to as a 
motive in Education? 

4th. How can the labors of this Association be made 
available, to the advancement and improvement of our Com- | 
mon Schools? 

5th. What effect on Education has the present great num-| 
ber of Text and School Books in our country? 


| call, or otherwise notice in such a manner as may be thought 
best to arrest the attention of the res in their several 


| localities. . M. Kerr, 
one FINDLEY, 
J. L. RicHarpson, 


Wiriram Ropeart 
J.T VALENTINE. 
Executive Committee. 
The Executive Committee will meet at the Wyoming 
House, on the evening preceding the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. B. M. Kerra, 
Chairman Ex. Committee. 
Pittsburg, June 21, 1858. 


Notice.—County Superintendents, Teachers and other 
| friends of the cause of Education are respectfully requested 


to forward to the undersigned, at Pittsburg, Pa., all sta- 
| tistics, of ** Teachers’ Iistitutes,’ ** Teachers’ ‘Drills °— 
| school examinations and exhibitions, with a view of in- 


Executive 
The ** Sta- 


| serting them in the next annual report of the 
| Committee of the State Teachers’ Assvciation. 


tistics? of each county from January Ist, 1857, to July 

} 1858—and forwarded by the middie of July next, will be 

| thankfully received. B. M. Kerr. 
Chm. Ex. Com. 


6th. What is the present state of the science of Arithme-| 


tie, as a branch of Education ? 

7th. 
Grammar, as a branch of Education? 

8th. What is the present state of the science of Modern 
Geographv, as an instrument in the hands of the Educator? 

9th. 
as an instrument in the hands of the Educator? 

10th. Is the provision in the 41st section of the School Law, 
giving the County Superintendent the power to annul teach- 
ers’ certificates, at ten days notice, upon his own mere mo- 
tion, without any assigned cause affecting the capacity, integ- | 


rity or good morals of the teacher,—an arbitrary enactment, 


—not in harmony with the genius of our institutions, and | 
does it demand repeal or amendment ? 

Members who expect to be present are earnestly reques- | 
ted to examine these subjects, with a view towards discus- 
sing their merits, in a manner that will be both profitable | 

and interesting to the Association. 

It is not expected that al/ the topics here suggested, can, 
or will be discussed at this meetiny—nor that they will be 
brought forward in the order as published. 

Upon such as may arise, short, pungent, well-prepared 
and well digested remarks will be very acceptable. 

The inaugural addresses of the President, Prof. J. F. 
Stoddard, and a lecture from the Hon. Horace Mann, will be 
attracting features of this meeting. 

Arrangements will be made with the different Rail Road 
eompanies for a reduction of fare 

The citizens of Scranton, have generously proffered free 
entertainment to the female members of the Association,— 
= as far as possible will extend the same to male mem 

rs 

Newspapers over the State are requested to copy this 





What ts the present state of the science of English! 


What is the present state of the science of History, | 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The first annual meeting of the Naticnal Teachers’ As- 
| sociation, will be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, commencing at 
110 o’clock, A. M., August 11th. 

At this meeting, Lectures are expected from the following 
distinguished Educators, viz: 

Introductory Address by the President, Z. 
4 Principal of a Classical School, Washington, D. C. 

Lecture by J. D. Philbrick, Superintendent of Schools, 
| Boston, Mass. 

Lecture by J. N. McElligett, 
School, New York City. 

Lecture by Daniel Reed, Prof. inthe University of Wis- 
| consin. 

Lecture by John Young, Trof. 
hoe University, Indiana. 

Lecture by Hon. John B. Millard, (eorgia. 
| Lecture by Hon. C. H. Wiley, North ( arolina. 
Sussects For Discussion. 

1. The expediency and justice of maintaining free schools 
throughout our country by genera) taxation. 

2. Parochial Schools; are they in harmony with the 
spirit of American Institutions ? 

3. Mixed Schools—The propriety and expediency of ed- 
ucating both sexes together, in the same classes. 
| The order of exercises, will be announced at the meeting. 
Measures have been taken to make this assembling, a 
grand NationaL Teacuers’? Jusitee! Many of the 
most prominent friends of education from the several States 
and Canada, are expected to be present and take part in the 
exercises. 

N. B. State, County and other Educational Associations 





Richards, 


Principal of a Classical 


in the North Western 


| 
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are respectfully invited to send Delegates. Members and 
Delegates are requested to report themselves, on their arri 
val at Cincinnati, at the office of A. J. Rickoff, Superinten- 
dent of Schools. 

The Local Committee, at Cincinnati, at the head of which 
is Mr. Superintendent Rickoff, is doing all that can be done 
to secure the objects of the meeting. It is expected that a 
reduction of fare on the principal roads, will be made. 

Further particulars may be had by addressing the Presi 
dent, Z. Richards, Washington, D. C., or the Secretary, J. 
W. Bulkley, N. Y. By order of the Board. 

J. W. Butx ey, Secretary. 

Brooklyn, June, 1858. 


Mr. Jessup’s Lecture, to be found in this num- 
ber, was mislaid, or it would have been published 
sooner. It is, however, of that class that can afford 
to keep;—being evidently the production of a 
scholar, a traveller, a christian, and of one who has 


the right views on education. 
g 


“Tue Pace Montuty” is the title of a beautifully 
printed, well filled, interesting monthly of 32 pages 
(price $1 a year,) issued by the Page Literary So 
Its ob 
ject is “to encourage whatever is permanent 10 
thought or beautiful in sentiment.” Address Bb. B 
Hershey, Millersville P. O., Lancaster Co. 


ciety of the Lancaster Co. Normal School. 


LANCASTER COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL. 
There have been in attendance at this Institution 
during its present term 280 students, coming from 
thirty different counties in this State and from sev- 
Not only is this the largest 
but 


eral neighboring States. 
number of students ever before in attendance 
we are informed by those connected with the school, 
that the session has been one of the most pleasant 
and profitable yet held. ; 

The first class will be graduated at the close of 
the present term. 

We are told that it 
doubt not there are others in the school, who will do 
honor to 
that they 

It 1 ay 
State, wanting teachers, some service to sugges 


has some members, and we 


any position in the teachers prof 


S101 

may be called upon to fill. 

be doing directors in different parts of the 

their wants might be satisfactorily supplied by n 

king them known to the authorities of the school 
Nor 

of the 


They shall | 


We have received notices of several other 
mal Institutes and Schools in different parts 
State, but too late for this number. 


attended to next month. 


THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
The regular annual meeting of the State 


ers’ Assoc to be at Scranton, in Luz 


ation, is 


county, commencing on Tuesday, August 10, 1 


Our northern friends have never, in any considerable 
numbers, met the Teachers of the other parts of th 
State in council;.and now that the association v 
them, the hope, and it is believed the prospect 

is that they will be largely represented. Let Teacl 


also be 


ers from the South, the East and the West, 


present, so that thia may be the best and the largest 


meeting yet held. Scranton has a high educational 
reputation, and the facilities for reaching it are con- 
siderable. President Roberts writes that the usual 


Railroad arrangements, for the accommodation of 
members, are nearly completed, and that they will 
No. of the Journal, 


be announced in the August 


which will be issued before the meeting. 


UNIFORMITY OF BOOKS IN EACH COUNTY 


A frieod in Chester county suggests this as a 
topic for discussion and seems to be strongly in favor 
of it. It has been before several county meetings, 
If so, we 
Our 
Dis- 


is the rule and requirement of our 


and perhaps put into operation in some. 
should like to hear the result of actual trial. 
OWN opinion is against it. It is not the law. 
trict uniformity 
school law; and until this be fully tried and fairly 


found insufficient, the safer course will be to adhere 
to the law. Still, the expediency of asking for a 
change in the law so as to establish county unifor- 
mity, is an open question and one proper for discus 
Communications calculated 


of fact or this 


sion in the Journal. 


to throw light either argument on 


point, are therelore desired 

In the mean time, as the season for employing 
teachers for the schools is rapidly approaching, it will 
be well for Directors to refer to the 25th section of 
und make 


teachers thereby enjoin 


the school law of 1854, arrangements for 


the consultation with their 


ed. The schools should not opened in any dis- 
trict without uniformity of books, and teachers can 


THE SEVENTH VOLUME. 


RE venth volume of 


This number commences the 
the Journal. VW ] h lt we have no magnific ent pro- 
ject of improvement to lay before its readers. The 
prit t w first established :—to meet 
ne wants o tl stem of common schools as they 
shall present themselv« will still be adhered to. 
Che fast, that this is the first educational periodical 
which has ever been sustained for any consider 
ible number years, In t State. is evidence 
that the | | 1 wi } t | hitherto been 
conducted, « t b r from right. Still, suck 
mprovemé Ss experien r better judgment 
than our own shall suggest, will be, from time to 
Lime adopt LO | J At Tully Up LO 
he ere i st t ition of the 
( | ( ] it, § oD ous 
d so rai 
Ihe brief ( ‘ nal meetings 
ences l I } ( ly ¢ able 
sto act 1 W ive ft pro 
( rene ¢ 
( It nic t comrt fy 
her purposes, than [| y. Ihese cannot be 
tter oc¢ a in by « J i COMMUN tions 
‘upon practi t | cal ‘J 1érs.- 
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Favors of this kind from old contributors, and from|and other of our own large cities, similar Reform 
as many new ones as feel inclined to help on the Schools have been successfully instituted. 
good cause, are accordingly earnestly solicited. From a report by H. M. Inspector of Schools, 

A pretty large batch of “official matter,” from id ©, Symons) we extract the following main fea- 
the State Superintendent, wil! be found in this num- | tvres of the minutes of the Committee of Councils 
ber. This part of the contents of the Journal! is of | with respect to these Schools in England. 
the greatest utility to County Superintendents, Di-| Mr. Symons argues that the chief social diseases 
rectors and Teachers. In fact, it is the main conr-|d0 not arise from gin-shops or pothouses, but from 
sideration for the State subscription to the Journal ; ithe ill or depraved training of children. Girls grow 
and we Lope, hereafter, to be the medium of pre- ‘up and marry who can neither wash, iron, bake, darn 
senting an increased quantity of useful matter of stockings or scrub floors,but whose accomplishments 
this kind, in every number. jare all provocative of evil passions and destructive- 

Almost every year in the progress of the system, | Ness, and induce resort to the ale house as a refuge 
seems to be the era of some addition to, or improve-|from the evils of home. Boys schooled on the 
ment in its working machinery. 1854 gave it the| street, acquire no self control, no regard for virtue 
Superintendency ; 1855 made the Journal the offi-|or industry, no knowledge of any useful calling. 
cial organ of the system ; 1856 gave it the Normal| A farm school being established by voluntary 
School act and a separate Department ; 1857 was | agency and contribution, and being certified for as 
not marked by any important school Legislation ; | to adequacy, receives $25 from the Government for 
but with the facilities now at command, 1858 should |every child received under a Justice’s order and de- 
be distinguished by much improvement in adminis- | tained one year ;—$200 for each male and $135 for 
tration. Amongst the most pressing necessities of leach female teacher, boarded, lodged, and trained 
the system in this respect, are the Grapina or Tne | during the year;—a building grant of $150 for each 
Scuoots, and a more efficient District Supervision. | bed with proper space provided, or one half the rent 
Directors and others charged with authority, cannot |of the premises ; one third cost of tools and raw 
employ their efforts in a more beneficial direction, | material, and the same allowance as hitherto to 
than that presented by either, or both of these | Ragged Schools for books, apparatus and teachers 
points; and their views, together with those of the salaries. Inducements are offered by the Govern- 
friends who usually write for the Journal, are solici- | ment for the elevation of Ragged Schools to the 
ted on these interesting topics. ) condition of Industrial Schools. 

But it is not for us to prescribe subjects to our| In these schools pains must be taken to confine 
contributors. Whatever is of benefit to the cause, | the scholars to that class which cannot be safely 
or of interest to its friends, will be welcome; and | associated with the children of respectable parents, 
when we come to make the index to Vol. VII., we| the discipline and moral influence to be such as is 


hope to meet the usual variety of useful matter, and icalculated to improve and benefit that special 
be able to pronounce it “all very good.” class ;—the whole to be under methodical official 


Sale inspection,—accurate detailed accounts to be kept; 
EXTENSION OF INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS IN ENG- |--both scholastic and industrial instruction to be giv- 





LAND. en;—the rudiments to be well taught—no fees to be 
The “ Ragged Schools” are nearly equivalent to| received from any scholar. 
our “Houses of Refuge,” aud have been much depen-| We add the following extract from a letter of 


ded upon for the education of vagrant and disorder. | Mr. Symons to the Secretary of the Gloucester 
ly children in English cities. They have been found Ragged Schools: 


. ‘ . 4: ** Now, I think the establishment of “‘Certified Industrial 
inade quate to the object, and are to be merged in, Schools ”’ would have this effect. To each parent this alter- 


or superceded by Industrial Schools, or Schools of | native would be presented :— The law no longer allows 
Labor, which are to be instituted on farms, and are | ¥¢™* Children to roam about in idleness : if you do not choose 
. : et to send him to school and pay for him, the Jaw will send him 

to receive vagrant, destitute, disorderly, dirty and |to the Industrial Sch ol whether you like it or not, and put 
uncared for children, as well as juvenile criminals,— | ¥°"" ability to pay for him to the test.” Now, if this were 
, , | the only alternative open, do you not think that a large pro- 
in which the scholars are to be fed, as well as | portion of such parents would pay for their children’s school- 
taught and trained. jing at the National and British Schools? I wonder how 
7 » , |many parents who “can’t pay” for schooling, can and do 
The success of the Agricultural schools and mod- | pay four times as much for tobacco, to say nothing of alco- 
el farms, established in Ireland, since the famine, at jhol! I have rarely heard a poor man say he coulan’t afford 
. a art . , |his pipe. But as longas Ragged Schools, with their gratuti- 

an immense outlay by the Government, and which | 9y, education, exist, | fear that the benefit of the alteration 
are said not ouly to have arrested the dispersion of |I have mentioned will have much less effect, than if Rag- 
ged Schools were merged into ‘* Certified Industrial Schools.” 
I need not dilate on the vastly superior means the latter 
doubling her crops, has no doubt encouraged the | would have of grappling with the vice, ignorance, and dirt, 
which culminate befure us. Ragged Schvols have done @ 
¥ great work: they first took the bull by the horns: they 
crime by the same agency. At Boston, Cincinnati, | stood nobly in the van, when there were none else to do it. 





Ireland as a nation, but to have been the means of | 


attempt to break up the city nurseries of vice and 
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It has been a most successful, but still only a tentative and 
initiatory effort. Like al! other institutions, the time comes 
when they should give way to still more perfect oncs. I 
think tlat time is at hand with Ragged Schools. 

** To uproot lazy habits and home-taught vices, requires 
@ systematic vigor of industrial as well as mora! training, 
which very few Ragged Schools can compass. No doubt a 
per centage of good is always achieved ; but close scrutiny 
into the matter led me to fear, whether as much harm may 
not be done by sharpening the wits ef vice, wheresveve: 
the instruction acquired ty this special class is merely 
scholasti and that it must be so in agreat number of these 
Ragged Day-schools is beyond question. 

** Your excellent master, Mr. Perry, has observed in you! 
las! report,—** | have myself defrayed the cost of a thi 
meal, but my decided opinion is that 
provision is made for the utterly destitute and abandone 


inie@ssS some re 41 


the schools will fail to secure the attendance of those very 
boys for whom it is chiefly intended.’ This is a clear 
proof that those schools which rarely give meals at a ure 


not filled from the lowest classes; who still need more 
ficient provision for their case. 

** The magnitude of the work, and its vital importance, 
are moreover on the increase; and Ragged Schools, as at 
present organized, do not and cannot cope effectually with 
the great nurseries of crime, disease, and pauperism which 
this country hives among its children, to an extent without 
a parallel in Europe. 

** You will find, if you carefully cast up the several grants 
still given to Ragged Schools, (as I have marshalled them 
above) that the operation of the new Minute by no means 
withdraws their means of existence. At the same time it 
chiefly co-operates, as it is intended to do, with the 20 and 
21 Vict., c. 48, and thus holds out far better grants for far 
better schools; and the only 7" # 
should raise is, whether it sufficiently furthers the substit 
tion of the one class for the other. The best experience and 
the wisest reflection on this great subject are rapidly agree 
ing in this conclusion—namely, that we ought to reduce al 
schools for the poor to these three classes :— 

** 1. The common pay schools for respectable children 

2. The “ Certified Industrial School ” for vagran 
pers, and children in peril of goal. 

** 3. The reformatory for young convicts. 

** There never were before 30 goud an opportunity and 
such facilties for the establishment of the distriict labor 
schools, which many benevolent Mayistrates and others have 
to my knowledge long and earnestly desired, and whith I 
have striven hard for many years to promote. | trust that the 
offers made will not be slighted, but may result in a class 
of schools surpassing any yet established, 
ity. Lam confident that in saving both to poor an 
rates, as well as in the better security, of property, they 
would repay the money spent on them four-fold. Such 
schools should stand, if possible, outside of towns, and where 
land is comparatively cheap, as it should form the staple 
of the labor; 
of ornament. 
mitting to the Committee of Council, a detailed s'atement of 
their case, and the plan they propose to adopt, in writir 

“lam yours faithfully, 
“J.C. Symons, 
** H. M. Inspector of Schools 

** To the Honorary Secretary of the 

** Gloucester Ragged School.’ 





** serious misgiviog 








' dave 


in widesprea 


leount 


the buildings substantial and useful, but devoid 


Applicants for grants should begin by sub- 








Official. | 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, ? 
Haraispure, July, 1858. 4 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Incompetent Teachers.—The graded Provisional Certificate 
does not relieve Superintendents fiom the responsibility and 
duty of rejecting incompetent Teachers, whenever better 
ones can be had to take their place. The 41st section of the 
Act of 8th May, 1854, (Com. School Laws and Decisions 
p»ge 19.) authorizes a certificate to be given to “ each per 
son found qualified”? to teach the branches named in it. But 
in the practical application of the law, it was found that the 
Jarge majority of common school teachers weie by no means 
* qualified,” in the full professional meaning of that term. 


As the deliciency could not be at once supplied. two classes | statistics cannot be comme 
of certificates became necessary, one professional, the other! the district 1eports reach the Department 


temporary. But the temporary certificates first issued under 
the law, were general and indefinite in their terms, and 
furnished no clue to the precise character of the holde:’s 


scholarship and skill in teaching. except that they were be- 


low the level of first-class teachers—but whether compara- 
tively good, or grossly deficient, in whole or in part, could 


not be definitely conjectured by the Directors, to whomithey 


were presented, &s passports to confidence and employment. 











Justice to t Direc sand Teachers requiied ceitifi a es 
of more speci! acte He et present iaded pro 
visional certificate adopted by the Department. It marks 
the exact qualifications of each ho ler, short of the prolea- 
sional stancal 1108s ect ,in ul stiections; stimu- 
ates improvemeée ¥ hes a measure of subsequent 
progress Bu t was ended to be granted imdiwg- 
criminately t \ I esent themselves. 
The figures 4a cant s pe ed with at present, 
yr most of the hes printed i e certilicate May ve, in 
some instances, as highas 2a }, while the remainder may 
be 4 or 5; ye atter brar es n t be taught in the 
school to which the teacher is assigned, and thus the appli 
ant answe! a elul purt for the time being, until im- 
rovement ca é ade, o1 a better teacher procured But 
when it is ascertained that better teachers can be procured, 
those 10 are ‘ r should denied a certificate, until 





they have bi t their attainments and skill up to the stan- 
Having originated in the neces- 


dard reache e county. 

sity of the case, the granting of the graded provisional cer- 
tiicate, must be ated by the current necessities of the 
schools in the respective counties. If all the schools ina 


county can be supplied with teachers, marked as high as 2 











f 
and 3, in skill and scholarship, then no certificates should 
be granted fora wer grade of qualifications. It is unfor- 
tunately true at some directors are stil] willing to employ 
he lowest bidder, or their own relations, regardless of quali- 
ications; others are unwilling isk their popularity or 
business interests, by rejecting neighbors’ sons and 
laughters, w " vy vrade of ceitificate, in order to em- 
ploy competent teachers with good certificates from other 
quarters ; but will generally sustain the Superintendent 
n rejecting th and shield themselves behind his autho- 
rity But whet is f ed or not, Superiniendents 
should firmly and fearlessly discharge this unpleasant, but 
responsible and st im| ant duty. Their office was 
created, and they nissioned, to protect and elevate the 
profession, as well as guard the rights and interests «f pupils 
and tax-payers In all cases of difficulty or dissatisfaction, 
Superintendents referto the terms of the law, and the 
structions of State Superintendent 
The common schools are not private property, nor should 
they be uss ses of private speculation. Teachers 
s d remen they have no right in the schools, ex- 
pt 1e 8¢ jual atic evidenced by a certificate 
f correspot fg haracte! They have no moral right to 
he salary, unles ey are abletoea it. The employment 
i interior tea ers 1s @ wrong d f ) the pupils, and thew 
ayment ul the district treasury, unjust to tax payers 
The fact that apy ants reside in the vicinity of the schools, 
or have friends the bourd, dues not give them any claim 
whateve to en nent, unless they are fit for the w rk; 
and if they are «¢ er unable or unwilling t ualify them- 
selves for their | e838 al duties, they must not be sgur- 
rised, and have ) reason to complain, if their claims are 
regarded, and ertificate denied them. 
Teachers wh uve heretofore received certificates in the 
hope of imfy vement, which the ail to make; or who op- 
se, or will y nevlect and similar measures of 
progress and reform, should be quietly dropped, as soon 
a8 more pro . y tea ers can be found to occupy the field. 
Continued i ence, without prospect of improvement, 


will only result in pi to the schools, and weak- 





€ public conhag 
County Reports Superintendents who have not transmit- 
ted their annua é it, will please « so immediately, or at 


epartment of the cause of the delay. No 

unds until the amount 
and characte! Append'x has been 
positively ascertained This cannot be done until the re- 
pert from every « nty has been received and revised. Ibis 
request is urgent, for the manuscript must be placed in the 


once notily the 
repert wiil be placed in the printer’s 


f the material for the 


e earliest practicable moment. 





printer’s hands at 

District Reports rhe tabular statements of the ordinary 
ed, or properly prepared, uotil 
Many of them 
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are stilliacking. The terms of the 36th section of the Act }their too liberal distribution by mail. County Superinten- 


of 1354, are plain and imperative, and it is a stretch of 
authority to issue the warrant for the State Appropriation, 
when the district report has not been received within the 
time required by law. If delinquent districts do not imme- 
diately transmit the annual report for the past year, the De- 

artment will be obliged to withhold their appropriation.— 

t is especially requested, that Superintendents scrutinize 
the reports carefully, to see that the blanks are properly 
filled up, mistakes corrected, and every requisite of the law 
complied with, or omissions explained. It is not necessary 
that Superintendents prepare any tabular statement, unless 
for their own convenience. The tables will be prepared in 
the Department. It is particularly enjoined upon Superin- 
tendents, to mail the reports to the Department as soon as 
received, and their contents noted in the printed blank book, 
furnished to Superintendents for that purpose, during the 
past winter. The four months certificates should also be 
immediately forwarded to the Department. The retention 
of these documents by Superintendents, until they can all 
be sent in at once, creates embarrassment and uncertainty, 
and ocvasiOns needless correspondence. The Department 
should be in possession of its own records and vouchers at 
the earliest convenient moment, in order to the prompt and 
satisfactory dispatch of its business. 


TO DIRECTORS AND TEACHERS. 


Dismission of Pupils.—It is a mistaken notion that dis- 
mission from schools, should follow upon the heels of an 
ineffectua! reprimand for misconduct or insubordination — 
The discipline of the school should be “ firm, uniform and 
moderate.”?> When the influence and authority of the teach- 
er are set at defiance, and cannot be maintained by other 
proper means, the rod should be applied, not with passion 
and cruelty, but, when found to be necessary, with judg- 
ment and effect. And if this proves ineffectual, the .very 
last resort should be an appeal to the Board of Directors, 
forthe expulsion of the pupil as “incorrigible.” ‘This 
power is vested selely in the Board, by the law, (pages 14, 
15, No. 31,) and the expulsion cannot extend beyond the 
current term, or schoo! year. It should not be resorted to 
except in extreme eases, and when the perversity of the 
pupil, and not the incompetency of the teache , compels io 
this line of policy. Pupils should be retained in school, 
and held in subjection to its discipline, whenever it is at all 
practicable, and not improvidently turned out in disgrace, 
to become the victims of their own undisciplined will and 
ungoverned impulses. Many a promising child has. been 
ruined by being thus ruthlessly thrust out for insufficient 
causes, who might, with proper management and competent 
government, have become a bright scholar and useful mem- 
ber of society. 


Secretary’s Term Report.—The Blank sheets for the Term 
Report of the visitation of the schools by the Secretary of 
the Board as District Superintendent, will be received from 
the printer, by the time this notice makes its appearance in 
the School Journal. Secretaries who have not already 
written for them, will be supplied by mail upon application 
to the Department. 


Teacher’s Monthly Sheets.—The stock of Teacher's blanks 
is exhausted. Several weeks must elapse before another 
supply can be furnished by the printer. 


Last State reports. —The last annual reports of the State 
and County Superintendents, have been sent to County 
Superintendents by special express, for general distribution. 
Two copies were mailed to each Board during the past win- 
ter, and if they receive a third from the County Superinten- 
dent it is all, and rather more than they can expect; as the 
supply is limited, and promising teachers and leading friends 
of education have a strong claim to a share in the distribu- 
tion. The law allows the department 10,000 copies. Di- 
vide these amongst 10,000 Directors 12,000 teachers, and the | 
active friends of the system generally, aud those expectants | 
who may find themselves overlooked can readily cypher out | 


dents have neither postage money,nor other facilities,to send 
them by mail. Persons wanting them should therefore send 
fur them by such opportunities as may offer, or make per- 
sonal application at such depositories as may be established 
in each county. 


Local Postage.— The postage bills of County Superinten- 
dents are not paid by the State. Therefore, Directors, 
Teachers and others, in writing to the County Superinten- 
dent on official business, should always enclose stamps or 
money to pay the return postage. 





TO AUDITORS. 

Auditors’ powers and duties.—The Ist section of the Act 
of 2ist May, 1857, (C. 8. L. and D. page 37,) devolves the 
j#nnual setUement of the accounts of School Treasurers upon 
ithe borough and township Auditors, as in the case of other 
settlements by those officers. 

The 105th section of the Act of 15th April, 1834, (pamph- 
let laws, page 565,) provides that *‘ The Auditors o/ each 
township shall have the same power and authority to ob- 
tain the attendance before them of parties and witnesses, 
and the production of books and papers, and to administer 
oaths and affirmations, as are by jaw given to County Aud- 
itors.”? 

The 50th, 5ist, 52nd and 54th sections of the Act of 15th 
April, 1834, (p. 1. 546,) confer the following powers aud 
authority upon County Auditors, viz: 

‘*Sec. 50. The Auditors of each county shal! have pow- 
er to issue subpoenas to obtain the attendance of the officers 
whose accounts they are required to adjust, their executors 
and administrators, and of any persons whom it may be 
necessary to examine as witnesses, and to compel this at- 
tendance by attachment in like manner and tothe same 
extent as any court of common pleus of this State may or 
can do in cases depending before them ; and also to compel 
in like manner, the production of all books, youchers and 
papers relative to such accounts, and such subpsena and 
attachment shall be served and executed by the Sheriff or 
coroner of the respective county, as the case may require.’’ 
“Sec. 51. The auditors of each county shall have pow- 
er to udminister oaths and affirmations to all persons brought 
or appearing before them, whether accountants, witnesses, 
lor otherwise ; and all persone guilty of swearing or affirm- 
jing felsely on such examination, shall be liable to the paios 
| and penalties of perjury. ’ 
| Sec. 52. If any person appearing before such Auditors 
|for examination shall refuse to take such oath or affirma- 
j tion, or, after having been swora or affirmed, shall refuse to 
|make answer to such questions as shall be put to him by the 
| auditors, touching the public accounts, or the official con- 
|duct of such public officers, or any of them, such person 80 
\refusing may be committed by the Auditors to the County 
jail, by warrant under their hands and seals, directed to the 
| Sheriff or any Constable of the county, setting forth the 
|cause of such commitment, until he shal! submit to be sworn 
jor affirmed, or to make answers to such questions, or be 
| otherwise legally discharged.” 
| Sec. 54, Ifany person in possession of books, vouchers 
lor papers relative to public accounts before auditors, shall 
|refuse to produce the same, or if any officer whose accounts 
|are to be settled and adjusted iby such auditors, shall re fuse 
|to attend or submit to examination as is hereinbefore di- 
irected, the auditors shall proceed, by the examination of 
| witnesses and other evidence, to ascertain and -ettle, as near 
jas may be, the amount of publie money received by such 
officer, and its application to public purposes or otherwise.” 

Under these provisions of law, Auditors, in settlements 
with school treasurers have a right to compel the attendance 
of the Collector of School tax, with his duplicate, and the 
| treasurers receipts for money paid over to him. They can 
also subpcena directors, and the secretary, and require the 
production of the order book and minutes; or any other 
document or record that they may find to be necesvary in 
order to explain any obscurity or irregularity in the tr asur- 





| 
{ 
| 
j 





the cause of their disappointment. : 
vP jer’s accounts. Ifa treasurer has inadvertently paid an or- 


Common School Law and Decisions.— As large a supply as | der that does not specify its object on its face, the Auditors 
possible of this pau.phiet has been sent to each Coun'y |ean compel explanation from the Board. It is manifestly 
Superintendent by Express—enough to furnish each di-|the intention of the law that the Auditors should annually 
rector and teacher, and leave a number for other purposes. | ascertain the condition of the finances of the district. They 
Three copies were mai'ed to each Board last winter. While | have therefore the right to know the amount of the dupli- 


these Iccal supplies last, it is requested that application be |cate delivered to the colleetor; and the amount of the 
made to the County Superintendent for copies, and not to | outstanding orders. if any ; 83 well.as tl ecollections made, 
the department ; as the allowance for postage will not permit and the payments to and by the treasurer. The respousibil- 
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ity of any alleged improper action on the part of the Board 
in their expenditures should be thrown on them,and not upon 
the treasurer, where the latter has acted in good faith. In 
case of doubt as to the authority of the Board, the opinion 
of the State Superintendent can be obtained, and the set- 
tlement can be appealed from. 

The 104th section of the Act of 15th April, 1834, (P. L. 
555,) provides that “ it shall be lawful for the township, or 
the officer accounting, to appeal from such settlement to the 
Court cf Common Pleas of the same county, within thirty 
days after such settlement; whereupon the Court may direct 
an issue to determine disputed facts, if necessary: Provi- 
ded, that no appeal by such officer, shall be received, unless 
the appellant shall enter a recognizance, with two sufficient 
sureties, conditioned to prosecute the appeal with effect, and 
to pay all costs accruing thereupon.”’ 

The 6th section of the Act of 6th May, 1844, (P. L. 565) 
provides that “ In all cases of appeal from the decision of 
township auditors, settling the accounts of township officer, 
to the Court of Common Pleas of any county, the costsshall 
abide the event of the suit, as in other cases.” 





Educational Societies. 
SYNOPSIS OF MEETINGS. 


BUTLER COUNTY. 
The County Institute convened in the C. P. Church, of 
Monday 19th of April, 1858. About fifty 
teachers were in attendance, among whom was Thos. Berry, 


Prospect, on 


County Superintendent of Lawrence County. 

The President said: 

Our constitution sets forth the designs of our meeting.— 
Shall these be frustrated? The future welfare and advance- 
ment of our Common School System depends upon the 


teachers themselves. The great work of Education calls 


upon you to lead the van. You must go foremost. The 
cause of Education has been in the back-ground. There it 


must remain unless our School System be sustained. If 
this be not done, our Common Schools, with the best inter- 
ests of our State, will fall to the ground. The people of 
Pennsylvania are the great conservative element in the 
Union. We may go to the East, view Massachusetts, the 
boasted cradle of liberty, the land of Bunker Hill and Ply- 
mouth Rock. Yet she has given birth to many ef the isms 
of the day. To the South and West, there are also discor 
dant elements. Our prosperity depends upon the united, 
vigorous efforts of the teachers themselves ; since only by a 
virtuous education of the youth can our State continue to 
be the Keystone of the arch, the central sun in our fair con- 
stellation. Let us then unite all our abilities to advances 
and establish the cause of Education in our midst. 

The Teachers’ Institute can do much good. All who have 
espoused the educational cause; all who desire the best 
interests of our land; all who are anxious to become the 
teachers our age demands, should be here with their whole 
armor on—with full quivers, whence munitions sufficient to 
repel every assault, may be drawn. 

By crossing the threshold of the school room, you declare 


your ability to discharge its momentous duties. How your 


knowledge was acquired; how you fitted yourself for that 


post, may be entirely different from the experience of your 


fellow-teachers. Hence you should willingly enter the 


lists. Disseminate the fruits of your labor, that all may be 


benefitted. Even those who have made the greatest ad- 


vancement in the acquisition of knowledge, are but tyroes. 


Let us be teachers indeed. Let us be spurred to surmount 


every obstacle, by the ten thousand youths of our country, 
who are thirsting for an education, as the barren desert for 
the dews of Heaven. Learn to think right. You work 


with pliant minds. Every impression wil! stand throughout 


of what a female’s education 


Your pupils are not “passive recipients.” If 
your faithfully discharged, your name will be 
deeply graven in generous hearts; whilst the consciousness 
of duties well performed, will never be a subject of regret. 
If unfaithful to your trust, execrations will be coupled with 
your name, and bitter will be the drafts of memory’s cup. 
How much is required of 
the watchman upon the walls of Zion! Your vocation is 
not second to his. Look at it in the light of eternity. To 
spend a few hours in the routine of the school-room, is not 
Cultivate the mental and moral faculties 
Remember 


eternity. 


labors be 


Forget not your responsibilities. 


your only duty. 
of your pupils, by both precept and example. 
that, through the intellect alone, the heart can be reached. 

Evening.— Mr. Balph favored the meeting with an address 
on Female Education. The speaker showed the sad conse- 
quence of its neglect. Spoke of the present fashionable 
system of polite education for females ; where it lacked 
stamina ; its deleterious tendencies; how it engenders a 
taste for romance and light literature; how deplorable the 
an intellect so much perverted as to desire 


condition 
nothing else, and how pitiable the situation of youth grow- 
ing up under the guidance of mothers, whe crave such hot- 
He next spoke 
Declared that a 


house trash as their only intellectual food. 
should be. 
woman’s mind was not inferior to man’s, that her percep- 
tions were frequently more acute, that all the sciences, and 
even the dead languages, might be profitably studied as part 
of her education; and lastly, of woman’s vast influence 
and the necessity of directing it aright. 

A contrast between the method of teaching Reading at 
the present day, and that employed some time since, was 
shown by a class under the direction of Messrs. Worth and 


Dunlap. 


Tuesday morning.—C. H. Dunlap then lectured on the 


English Gramma! He gave his method of teaching it to 


hout a text book He claims that, in con- 


reading lessons, his plan can be success- 


young pupils, wit 
nection with the 


with y By commencing with the 


ing pupils. 


livisions of our language, he would lead 


fully pursued 


least complicated div 
his class, by nbinir instruction with entertainment, 
throughout the whole course 


subject of Reading. He said language 


Mr. Balph took t! 
I pon, the discovery of; 


primarily means vocai expression. 
letters, language became two-fold, spoken and written.— 
Although writte anguage is subservient to spoken, it is, 


nevertheless, a medium for communicating, and the only one 


for perpetuating, thought All would be g 0d readers, did 


they not labor under the impression that Reading is an en- 
tirely different thing from speaking. The child, be it eve 
so young, never errs in emphasis or inflection. The untu- 
tored Indian is a natural orator. Our great difficulty is to 
retu to the path whence we wandered—to retrace our 


errors. This is the labor of years. Time is required to be- 


come a good reade! Reading is a subject of vital import- 
ance. Through this medium, do we acquire our principa 
store of knowledge. Hence it should receive our closest 


portion of the time and 


attention, and a vastly greater | 


talents of the teachers than it now does 


{ fternoon.—R. Shanor exercised a class according to his 


method of teaching Arithmetic. A general discussion fol- 


varents be induced to co-operate more 
Many of the 


described their experience, and the method pursued to se- 


lowed upon, How can 


freely with the teacher? teachers present 


cure the desired co-operation. Much light was thrown upon 


the relative duties of parents and teacher, and all were be 
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coming deeply interested in the subject, whcn the allotted! Wednesday morning.—Mr. Berry taught a class in Geo- 
hour haviug transpired, cut short the discussion. Leseiptay He said he could scarcely give his plan of teaching 

The following resolutions were then submitted, and after} Geography ; circumstances varied it in every school. The 
considerable debate, especially upon the sixth, passed unani- | relative advancement of the pupils, their degree of intelli- 
mously. gence, the kind of books to be made use of, would all have 

Resolved, 1st. That we deem Teachers’ Institutes an effec- | their influence. He preferred out-line maps. If none were 
tual means of improvement, and in the absence of Normal | convenient, he would have.his pupi!s make maps and globes, 


Schools, believe they should be encouraged by the presence 
of every Teacher. 
2d. That we deprecate the want of interest manifested by | As a general rule, he would try to teach understandingly. 
many of the teachers of Butler County, by their non-atten-| 4fternoon.—A class was exercised by J. G. McLymonds, 
dance upep these meetings, so essential to the up-building 
of the teacher’s profession. : ° se 

3d. That we do not recognise, as teachers, those who re- | the conjugation of the verb. The plan compelled the pu- 
fuse a favorable opportunity of attending and aiding in the | pil to depend more upon his judgment than his memory> 
exercises of our County Teachers’ Association. |and early Jed him into the practice of composing sentences, 
4th. That we deprecate any change in our present school 
law, and think that it only needs to be fully executed in the | 
letter and spirit, to meet the wants of the youth of our; On motion, Resolved, That a committee of three be ap- 
country. P a | Pointed, to prepare an appeal to the Teachers of Butler 
5th. That the hearty co-operation of parents with the|, , : . _ 
p ; va , iC y ‘e at , y - 
teacher, in the faithful discharge of his duty, is most essen- | oust, Urging their attendance at the vanes County Teach 
tial to the growth and development of our schools; there- |ers’ Institute. The President then appointed Messrs. C. H. 
fore, we earnestly call upon parents to give our schools | Dunlap, A. Streeter, and H. W. Roth. 
their presence, their influence, ard their prayers. 
6th. That in order to elevate the standard of the teacher’s 
profession, and make teachers feel the necessity of improve- | upon the most common objections to our present school sys- 
ment, we recommend that Directors grade the teacher’s ‘jem, the reasons for these objections, and their remedy. 
salary to correspond with the grade of certificate. TI fom deel ; viel be a Y A 
7th. That we urge the teachers of Butler county to at- SE ee ee Se ee 
tend, more than they have done heretofore, to professional | was decidedly a fast young man. In making improvements, 
reading, and that we — Pennsylvania School Journal | however, we should be careful to keep within the bounds of 
should be in every teacher . vane “ |moderation. That the old system was deeply rooted in the 
.—C. H. ‘ > At |. ; 
Bening. Hi. Dysiap lectus on ie ameap 7 | minds of the people, and that care was essential in the pre- 
The speaker presented the exregeons ane of the apmante i senting of another. The most common objection is * enor- 
upon this subject, as also, the facts, which modern experi- |mous taxes.”? Our State labors under difficulties to which 
ments have brought to light. He showed how very essen- | but few others are subject. Other States have a large 
tial the atmosphere is to the existence of animal and vege- | — es ° , . 
; : _ |school fund. This complaint is generally made without 
table life, how many comforts it confers upon man, how it | i ditiad Pee 
J ; . |considering the benefits. Notwithstanding our taxes, we 
yields health and energy, and also how beautifully the wis- | 


dom of Providence is shown by the harmony which exists 





sketching upon them the positions and outlines of countries. 


|in his method of teaching English Grammar, more especially, 


|containing a given verb, with any desired mood or tense. 


Evening.—The meeting was addressed by A. Streeter, 


are the gainers in every point of view. Education makesa 
; - |nation powerful. The general diffusion of knowledge has 
between the animal and vegetable kingdom—the latter). aes . was 
: Aapaging |raised us, as a people, to our present enviable position 
taking up the refuse of the former, and restoring in its stead, | 
pure, life-giving air. Chi redid be th side ciitinedd ta ein, 
An excellent address, upon the first principles of Educa- ‘it shen vo noes = : — ae ~ me — “1 i 
tion, was then delivered by J. Q. A. Sullivan. This speak- we and it would be impossible for a Britain to main- 
er dwelt at length upon the importance of first impressions, pemaretenctnene ret tapers 
the necessity of their being deeply fixed, and at the proper 
time, in a moral and intellectual point of view, since they |*Pe#ker concluded, by urging teachers to labor faithfully to 
effect the pupil, not only in time, but throughout eternity. fit themselves for their profession, and, when teaching, to 
The resolution, that prizes should be given as incentives ; work unceasingly for the interest of their pupils. On the 
to study, was discussed by a number of the teachers, among teacher everything depends ; let him be fitted for, and true 
whom was Mr. Berry, County Superintendent of Lawrence | t® his trust, and our school system will be soon firmly es- 
county. Asis usual in such cases, there was a diversity [ tablished. 
of opinion. Some thought that there should be no distinc-| J. R. Miller next addressed the audience. He spoke of 
tion made in classes—in other words, a class should have | the boundless resources of our country, its vast extent, that 
neither “‘ head nor foot ;”’ others favored a general emulation | a nation’s greatness and glory is the education of its peo- 
among the members of a class, but would give no books, | ple; and urged Teachers, Parents, Directors and Friends of 


among the nations of the earth. Did numbers constitute 


Other objections were taken up and considered, when the 


money, or anything of the kind to the pupil who made the | Education to labor assiduously for the perpetuity of our 
greatest progress—nothing but judicious words of praise. common school system. 

The following resolutions were next adopted, the latter! Instructions were also given during the lustitute, by H. 
not without resistance, especially by some of the citizens, W. Roth, A. Streeter and others ; and the usual votes of 


who had been requested to take part in the proceedings: {thanks adopted. The citizens of Prospect seem to have 


' 
} 


Resolved, |st. That in order to further the cause of Com- | taken great interest in the proceedings. 
mon School education, we recommend the organization of 


awk peg i ‘ . > Adj pet j or, on] 3 Nov., 1858. 
District Teacher’s Institutes in each district of the county, | Adjourned to meet in Butler, on Munday Ist Nov., 1858 


and also that Directors require teachers to attend these dis Tos. Raven, President. 
trict Institutes. C. Ross, Secretary. 

2d. That as we live in a community in which the Chris- 
tian Religion is tacitly adhered to by all, and avowedly pro- DELAWARE COUNTY. 


fessed by many, we recommend moral training in all our 
schools, the reading of the Holy Scriptures without note or 
comment, and the opening of every school by the repetition 


The Teachers’ Institute of Delaware County convened at 
Concordville, on Thursday, May 27th. The President 


of the Lord’s Prayer. made a few opening remarks relative to the manner of con- 
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ducting, and in regard to the time and place of holding In- 
He thought that when people would not go to an 


institute, it should be taken to them, aad that it was from 
He 


said that by holding it in different parts of the county, we 


stitutes. 
this fact that it had become a travelling organization. 


not only secured the attendance of a jarge number of teach- 
ers, but also a greater number of citizens and Directors.— 
He enjoined upon all the necessity of laboring industriously, 


be. He 


if they would make the Institute what it should 
also stated something of the manner in which he contem 


plated conducting the present session ; and, for a more com- 


plete organization, presented the following resolutions, 


which were unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the hours for holding each session be fron 
nine to twelve o’clock, A. M., from two to five, P. M., aud 
from seven to nine in the evening. 

Resolved, That a Committee of 
to act with the President and Secretary. for the purpose of 


Publication be appoints 


condensing and arranging the proceedings of the Institute 
for the public prints. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to draft 
resolutions expressing the sentiments and embodying the 
conclusions of the Institute. 

Resolved, That each exercise be limited to one half hou 


fifteen minutes after each, for criticisms and ask 


or ten minutes for that, 


and 
questions ; 
cess. at the discretion of the President. 

Resolved, That a report and the discussion 
considered as two exercises. 


and five minutes for re- 





upon if, be 


llowing 


War- 


The committee of publication consists of the fo 
Miss M. L. Wright, G. N. Ww. 


The committee on resolutions—J. Ad. Thompson, O. 


persons: Sedlitz, and 


ner. 
F. Bullaid and John M’Cay. 

The local committee had made all needful preparatio: 
for our visit, and aunounced that accommodations had been 
prepared for all that might attend, and, after their names 
had been procured, places were assigned to all. The ar- 
rangements were complete, and nothing was leit undone 
that would tend to make our visit pleasant and agreeable. 

The objects of the Institute were embraced in the three 


divisions: Ist. Instruction; 2d. Reports and Discussions; 


3d. 


ist. 


Lectures. 
Instruction.—Mr. Deans assigned a few questions 


Grammar and Arithmetic, to diflerent members of the | 


stitute, some of which were answered, and the methods of 


teaching the subjects discussed ; others were postponed on 


account of time. Mr. D. took the department of Reading, 


giving at first a short lecture upon the subject, and the: 


Struction. Reading, he said, is to be considered in tw 


senses ; mechanical and grammatical. Both are necessa 


He gave clear and lucid explanations of each, dwelt uy 


the importance of understanding what is read, and illustra 


ted the subject by supposing a case in elementary teaching, 


The mechanical part of Reading was presented by classify 


sounds This department was transferred to 


ing 
Lamborn, of Lancaster county, who came on Friday, ar 


coutinued the exercise in a professional manner. 


teaching Was very suggestive upon the subject o! declama 


tion. 


The subject of srithmetic was introduced by Mr. J. B. 


Hughes, to whom the following question jad been given 


“Give the problems in interest, and the method of s 
tion ?” 


practical information upon the manner of teaching. Mr. 


The answering of these questions elicited much 


Deans answered the question, *‘ What is Ratio, and how 
taught 2” and illustrated it by giving, and requiring from 
Mr. F. A. West 


Chester Normal School, gave an exercise on Saturday, in 


others, practical solutions. lien, of 


Mental Arithmetic, which was very suggestive and instruc- 
tive. 

The subject of Grammar was almost wholly crewded out 
of the exercises—one question only in this branch havieg 
unsidered, Viz: 


been « ** What part of Grammar should fizst 


be taught, and how should the exercises he conducted ?”?— 
Mr. Deans gave practical illustrations of his method of 
teaching, and dwelt upon the value of much oral instruc- 
tion. He thought it useless to teach Grammar without 
ideas. Comments were made on this exercise by different 


members. 


Mr. L. A. Tyler conducted the exercises in Orthography, 
illustrating two of the various methods of conducting spel- 
ling exercises, mentioned in his report upon the subject.— 
rhe were writing parts of sentences upon the board, to 
be filled uy he class, thus teaching the use of the word, 
as well as its orthography ; and another by distributing slips 
of paper, announcing the words, all the members of the 
class wr g them after him. These exercises were en- 
gaged in W pirit 

Mr. 8S. A. Potter gave practical instructions in Penmen 
ship, with the means and appliances necessary in teaching 
this art. 

2nd. Reports and Discussions, as follows:—Ist. Spelling 
Exercises, by L. A. Tyler. The discussion upon this sub- 


s views of teachers respecting 





ject, Drought out vari 
id the written methods of conducting 
ing Exercises. The 


2d. Practical Arithmetic, by William H. For- 


the value of 
Spell 


f favored the written with 


ma ty 


most pupils 





wood. This report was full of first-rate matter. It was 
practical and to the point, showing up the folly of teaching 
rule instead of principle. It was discussed, and its views, 
in the ma lorsed. 3d. English Composition, J. W 
Taintor. Some good ideas were thrown out respecting the 
intim ‘ ection of the subject with Grammar. 4th 
Development of Voice, by Joseph Ad. Thompson. Mr. T 
made an oral report, showing the utility of vocal music, as 
a means of ¢ the } an voice His views were 
endorsed t F the County Superintendent arguing 
rains th priety f introducing music into al our 
‘ at pres¢ as the practice could not, as yet, be sus 
tained by | sé nent h. On the Teacher’s Profes 
sion, by C. W de ~ 

Lectures st. On Astri y, by O. F. Bullard. 2d. On 
he past an sent state of Education in our County and 

ate, by D wood Harvey. This lecture was able, giv- 
ing the hist the school teform, as witnessed by him 
self. He als ade some practical points on the subject of 
School Gove ent He argued the utility of our present 
plan of educa xz by Common Schools, in a Jogical and con 
clusive manner. 3d. On School Room Management, by 
Prof. F. A Aller This lecture was w yrthy of the pro- 


fessional teacher It seemed to give the key to a child’s 
heart We will not attempt to give an abstract. It could 
not be done. It should have been heard to be understood. 
ith. On the Objects of School Studies, with some remarks 
relative to the class of pupils who ought to study History, 
by Dr. Frank ‘Taylor The lecturer maintained that ony 
the advanced pupils in scl s should be allowed to make 
it a reguiar study. 

Business.—A motion was passed fixing Media as the 
place of holding the next Institute; the time, the first week 
in November. A motion was passed, providing for the ap- 
pointment of a committee, consisting of one teacher from 


each district, whose duty it shall be to solicit memberships 
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for the Institute, and forward the names to the Secretary at| E. Rice and Miss A. M. Whittlesay to select Themes and 


the earliest convenience. 


The committee are as follows :— | Reporters for the next semi-annual meeting of the Associa- 


Aston, A. J, Crozer; Bethel, William Goodley; Birming- | tion. 


ham, P. Miles Frame; Chester, William H. Forward ; 
Chester Borough, Sallie Riddle; Upper Chichester, Kate 
Fairlamb; Concord, John Palmer; Darby, Jacob Boon; 


Darby Borough, Rebecca Boyd; Upper Darby, Lizzie Yar- 
nall; Edgmont, Levis Baker; Haverford, Samuel Speak- 
man; Marple, Martha L. Parvin ; Middletown, J. W. Tain- 
tor; Newtown, Elizabeth Pratt; Lower Providence, Fran- 
ces K. Lodge; Upper Providence, Thos. Bishop; Radnor, 
A. Stetson; Ridley, H. L. Donaldson; Springfield, Margu- 
ret Pancoast; Thornbury, Thomas Pierce; Media, Sue C. 
Pearce. 

About fifty teachers were in attendance ; only about one- 
half of the number attended during the whole session. The 
following report from the committee on resolutions was pre- 
sented and adopted: 


Resolved, That we feel the holding of Institutes a neces- 
sity, and that we deem it to be as much ‘he duty of teach- 
ers to attend such meetings, as to attend to their duties in 
the schoo! room. 

Resolved, That the principle and practice of teaching, as 
presented from time to time, in our Teachers’ Institutes, are 
convincing us more and more of the necessity of thorough 
normal instruction, as a preparation for the duties of the 
school room. 

Resolved, That the teachers and friends of education in 
Delaware county, recognize, in John |’. Crozer, Esq.,—who 
has been engaged, so effectually, in constructing and putting 
into operation a Normal School of the first order—a zealous 
friend and supporter of the Common Schoo! cause; and we 
shall ever regard this bestowal of his bounty as an act emi- 
neutly worthy of the citizen and patriot. 


O. F. BULLARD, Recording Secretary. 
ERIE COUNTY. 

The County Teachers’ Association met at Wattsburg, 
Thursday, May 6th, 1858. 

Report by Mr. M. E. Rice, Subject, Mental discipline, 
The reporter pressed the fact that yood discipline was neces- 
sary in order that the teacher might fulfil! the high trust 
reposed in him; noticed the causes of failure, and closed by 


nrging upon teachers the necessity of kind gentle treatment, | 


and insisting that corporal punishment shonld be, for the 
most part, avoided. 


Report by Judson Walker, Subject, Mathematics. Mr. 


Walker considered matherratics of vast importance to men | 
as the foundation of all reasoning; asserted the impossibil- 
ity pursuing other studies without their aid; insisted that 


the child should commence their study at a very eurly age; 
tic. He said that these studies had their part in refining the 
manner and cultivating the morals of the student. 

Report of Miss E. J. Olds, subject Furniture and appa- | 
ratus necessary for the school room. 
ed that the living teacher was not the only one engaged in 
teaching our schools, but that he hada powerful auxiliary in | 
the school room and its furniture, in leading the scholar in an | 
upward or downward direction. She also insisted that the | 
schoo! room should be made convenient for the purpose for 
which it was designed, instead of the poorly constructed 
buildings that some of them now are. She mentioned some 
of the principal articles of furniture necessary, and the enu- 
meration would in no way fall short of those now used in 
our best schools. The report closed by asserting that the 


necessities of children are not sufficiently realized. 
Committee to draft Resolutions: Prof. J. R. Merriman, 

Prof. 8. P. Snow, Mr. J. Colt, Miss 0. Backus and Miss 

Committee consisting of Mr. J. Walker, Mr. M. 





Sinclair. 


|the Earth was made for man. 


that those studies should commence with Mental srithme 


The reporter claim- | 


FRIDAY MORNING, 
Report of Mr. E. Southworth, subject, Exercises to be 
The exercises 
:— Driving 





pobeneneres to the pupil during recess. 
wrreererreny by the Reporter were as follows 
ithe hoop, flying the kite, playing ball, jumping the rope and 
| various other athletics sports. Wrestling, swimming, snow- 
| balling, &c., should be avoided, as tending to excite the 
| passions. 

| Report of Miss 8. 
|The reporter held that the system of instruction is now in- 
jcomplete, which fails in improving the manners of the 
young. 
| Books on manners are of little use. 
| ving the manners comprises the whole system of education 


Clute, subject, Urbanity of manners. 


The work is expected at the hands of the teacher 
The work of impro- 


| The teacher must be himself what he wishes his pupils to 
| be. 

AFTERNOON. 

| Report of Prof. J. R. Merriman subject, his method of 
| teaching spelling. The reporter gave his own method of 
teaching spelling, and gave it as his opinion that spelling 
should be taught in connection with ali the branches of ed- 
ucation, that the old method of column spelling should be 
discarded in the schools, The short space allowed ine 
newspaper report, will not permit us to give the reporter's 
views in full, and as the report was a verbal one, but a 
‘slight idea of it could be gained from the few hasty touches 
for which we have space. 

| Report of Mr. W. H. Clute, subject, Hinderances in the 
| way of advances. Among the hinderances in the way of 
advancement in schools, Mr. Clute mentioned the negleet 





lof parents to make themselves familiar with their schools 


| The second disparagement, is an irregular attendance.— 
| Schools ure not the experiment of aday. The third is the 
‘\lowliness with which schools are regarded. 

} EVENING, 

Lecture by Prof. Williams, of Allegheny College, subject, 
The Association tendered a 


vote of thanks to Prof. Williams for his able and entertain 
|ing lecture. 


The Committee on themes reported the following themes, 
and reporters for the next semi-annual session of the Erie 
County Teachers’ Association. 

Miss M. Buss. 
before the pupil, to urge him to study ? 

Miss Gibb. Necessity of association among Teachers 

Miss S. M’ Knight. 

Miss A. Johnson 

Mr. A. L. Abbey. 
knowledge. 

Mr. E. P. Snow. 
erence to a particular profession. 

Mr. C. Otis. Instruction of advanced branches in ¢com- 
mon schools. 

Miss E. McGill. 

W. B. Smith. Book keeping. 

O. S. Woodard. Intellectual Arithmetic. 

8. S. Sears. Our present schoo] system. 

J. P. Gould. How read ng should be taught. 

Mr. E. J. Rockwood. Discussions in schools. 

Mr. J. R. Merriman. Love of the beautiful. 

Rev. Rogers. Open school with reading the scriptures 
and prayer. 


Is emulation a proper motive to place 


Co-education of the sexes. 
History. 
liow to awaken an earnest desire for 


Should the pupil be educated with ref- 


True object of study. 
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Resolutions adopted. 


Resolved, That we most heartily approve and endorse the 
preseat school system in all its various phases, and that we 
believe the only thiag necessary to render it universally 
popular, is simply to carry it into successful operation. 

Resolved, That in view of the misunderstanding, and dif- 
ficulties in boards of Directors, and between patrons and 
Directors, and, as we believe such difficulties arise from a 
want on the part of Directors of thoroughly understanding 
the present school law, and its worsings,—we recom 
mend our County Superintendent on suitable occasions, to 
impress upon the Boards of Directors the necessity of mak- 
ing themselves better acquainted with our present school 
law. 

Resolved, That as one of the means of advancing the pro- 
fession of teaching to a higher degree of utility, we 
it to be the duty of all teachers to avail themselve of eve! 
opportunity of a-sociating together for the purpose of inter 
changing views and experience ; and that it is the impera- 
tive duty of every teacher to give a hearty support to all 
educational movements. 

Resolved, That ability and not sex should regulate the 
compensation of teachers. 

Resolved, That we the members of this society, approve 
of the move being made to secure the Normal School in this 
County. 

Resolved, That we recognize in our present State Super- 
intendent, a most worthy and efficient officer and one whose 
services should be retained, and that this can best be ac- 
complished by changing the appointment from the hards of 
the Executive to an election by County Superintendents. 

Resolved, That we the teachers of Erie County, do hereby 
pledge ourselves to convene as a Teachers’ Institute, at such 
time and piace as the County Superintendent deems prope! 
to call us. 


The reports and resolutions were adopted after a lively 
discussion, in which all partook with zest that spoke wel] 
for the future progress of schools in this county. A large 
number of teachers were present from different parts of the 


county. 
J. P. Gou.p, President. W. W. Smitrn, Secretary. 
LUZERNE COUNTY. 
A Teachers’ Institute was held at the Carbondale, May 
28th and 29th. His Honor, J. M. Poor, Mayor, President, 
Prof. J. L. Richardson, 


Luzerne Co. Superintendent, made some appropriate remarks 


and Daniel Davies, Secretary. 


on the importance of the teacher’s profession—its influgnce 
on the rising generation, 

Prof. S. A. Terrel, Superintendent of Wayne Co., defined 
hool,—the 
necessity of the teachers taking an interest in the exercises 


the difference between keeping and teaching s 


of the Institute. 


Prof. J. F. Stoddard, made some very interesting remarks 


on the position of the teacher some years ago—comparin 


it with the present,—the benefits of teachers associating 
with each other, and of having frequent consultations in re- 
gard to their profession. 
Afternoon.—Prof. Stoddard gave some useful rules fo 
taining the product of certain numbers,—the best manner 
- 


of teaching Arithmetic—-the importance of the pupil’s 


ing bis own solution in a correct language—of his standing 
erect while doing so. His remarks on the tendency of the 
pupils to lean on chairs, tables, and of standing in an awh 

ward position, caused much laughter He concluded 


giving his own and others experience, and the advantag: 


standing, over the leaning posture. 


Prof. Terre] on Geography, Descriptive and Physical. He 
showed in an able manner the best mode of ascertaining the 
face of the country, the general course of the rivers f 


dividing the different countries by the ranges of mounta 


—the advantage of this method over the old one. 
Prof. Richardson showed the utility of drawing in con- 


nection with this study—its influence to impress more 


good remarks on the same subject. 





forcibly on the minds of the pupils the location of places, 


and the b j 


undaries of countries. 


Mr. J. Brundage Benton, 
remarked on the benefit of singing in teaching Geography ; 


how it expanded the vocal organs,—and its happy influence 


on the school in general. 
Committee on resolutions :—B. 


White, J. Brund 
and Miss | 


Watrous, J. Kelley, P. 
age, Mr. Regan, Miss Emma Chamberlain 


A. Watrous. 





Evening Prof. Stoddard gave an address on education. 
rhe lecturer commenced with a very amusing anecdote— 


gave a ition of education—the true mode of obtaining 
it—the superiority of the eommon school system over the 
fashionable boarding schools—the benefits of graded schools. 
and the dignit f teaching; the reason why men differ in- 
tellectual!y, not in their births, but in the manner they are 
taught to think—why persons remember some things and 
forget othe His remarks on children, how their inquisi- 
tive minds i be answered, and study should be made a 
pleasure and not a task, were true and to the point. 


Prof. Terre! addressed the meeting on Graded Schools, 
their advantage over the old system—classification of schol- 
ars—teachers’ compensation—the benefits of such schools 
to the citizens, and the necessity of their co-operating with 
the directors and teachers to obtain one at Carbondale. 

Saturday.— Prof. Stoddard being obliged to leave at noon. 
it was unanimously requested that he should occupy the 


time. He consented, and commenced by showing the best 





manner of teaching the Alphabet—condemned the old man- 


ner—approved the word method—recommended Webb’s 
cards and method of teaching children to read, and the usc 
of black-boards in exercising children to form the letters on 
them. He next spoke on Practical Arithmetic, how it 
should be taught,—introduced some useful rules io Alliga- 
tion. He also spoke on Mental Arithmetic. A class was 
formed composed of the teachers present, who were called 
to solve some of the most difficult problems in his Intellec- 
The teach- 
the exercises in Mental Arith- 


rT 


tual Arithmetic, which was done quite readily. 


ers remained and continued 

metic till n 
Afternoon.—Prof. Terrel explained Physical Geography— 

the causes of ocean currents, and their influence on cli- 


mates. 


The following preamble and resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 

PREAMBLE. WHEREAS, The stability of our government 
lepends on the educat f our people, the greatest portion 
of whom receive their instruction at the common schools, 


therefore, 
Resolved, That we deem Teachers’ Institutes of great 
lo 


‘ e knowledge requisite to enable teachers 


os wove )Is judiciously ; and believing the utility 
f associated effurt. we recommend a g ‘neral attendance of 
the Teachers of this County, at the State Teachers’ Agso- 
ciation, t ‘ at Scranton, August next. 
R ha Union Graded Schools” are an efficient 





ya sound and practical education to all 


means of it irting I 

classes, and we recommend to the citizens of Carbondale, 

the esta 3 ent of such a school, as the best means of ge- 
3 t. 

Profess tichardson made some remarks on State Asso- 
ciat - referred to the e to be held at Scranton, next 
A st; ant sted large attendance ; requested the teach- 
ers and he friends of educ nto be present. He spoke 


these I ers’ Inst es as being the most effectual 
neans of elevating the school system from the dead level 
of a and indifference, and as the most powerful age ney 
to react and arouse the public opinion, and vivify the pro- 


He was followed by Prof. Terrel, who made some 


He hailed them asa 





gooe 
the | 
his | 








ea, 
on, 
Ly ; 
nce 


se.lUh ! 
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good omen, and such as would have a happy influence on- EDUCATION IN SCHUYLKILL COUNTY. 
the future destiny of our country. He desired to do all in | How. Tuos. H. Burrowrs:—A few remarks re- 


his power $0 supper) them. |specting educational affairs in our county may not, 
- | . . > . 
lat this time, be out of place. And to begin, I regret 
|to say that the financial panic which last fall so sud- 


|denly and unexpectedly seized our country, weigh- 





Original Communications. 

IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL GROUNDS. 

Mr. Burrowes :—You published an account of ied heavily upon the teacher, though all struggled 
some improvements of school grounds in this county |through the crisis nobly and manfully; for our 
last year. I know it will gratify you to hear that |teachers, both male and female, are truly a courage- 
your article in the May No. has already fruited here. | °"S and ambitious class, not to be frightened by 
I was engaged in budding, the other day, on a hill | anything of an alarming character, much less will 
eommanding a distant view of our Oak Hall School, | they be cast down by trifles. They have learned to 
and I noticed 2 little white mites wriggling about 
along a fence onthe N. W. boundary of the lot, and er motto labor omnia vincit. 
leaving a red train behind them as they slowly but | 
evidently advanced along the fence. Kvery now! 
and then a single stroke of the bell had the effect of fully perform their duties, and gain the good will and 
imparting a more rapid and evident motion to the |2pprobation of both parents and directors. And 
white specks which carried them into the school | Very many made noble efforts towards improvement 
house, whence two others directly emerged and went | both in schdlarship and the art of teaching. This is 
to the same wriggling exercise along the fence. By |S it should be; all are striving to hold an honor- 
subsequent enquiry I found that the teacher—Mr. T. ‘able position in the profession. Though all may not 
©. Thomas—and his pupils had resolved to plant a attain efficiency and become proficient scholars, or 
cedar hedge along the bleak N. W. side of their el- | in other words, able and scientific teachers, yet they 
evated breezy lot, already planted with shade trees, | Will come much nearerthe standard by diligent study 


! 


The work I saw was the trenches which were to be | 224 perseverance in the school room, than by remain- 


ibe patient and persevering, and have adopted for 


Our schools last session were in a good condition. 
All teachers I believe earnestly endeavored to faith- 





prepared well—deep and wide—before the ride to 
the woods for the cedar plants could come off. 

Next afternoon the teacher and four of the most 
diligent workers went, under favoring clouds and 
drizzling rain, 4 miles for plants; they selected and 
brought over 300 plants 12 to 15 inches high, having 
them planted in the wagon so as to shield the roots 
completely. On the next day they were set along 
in the trenches a foot apart, the earth packed in by 
the aid of some hundred buckets of water, poured on 
as & libation, by the juvenile representatives of the 
different famities to whom the different portions of 


planting was formally dedicated and registered; and 


a two days rain, immediately afterwards setting in, 
has given great delight to all concerned, who are as 
proud of their achievement as you may properly be, 


having, afar off in Lancaster, given the stimulus to so | 


excellent and beneficial a result. A few persons 
speak of the thing as a whim, and nonsense ; but as 


it has cost no money, they have not hindered its ex- 


ecution, and will, it is to be hoped, live to see what | 


the thing will grow to. 

I should add that Mr. Thomas has won his pu- 
pils to the practice of self-management and control, 
by often entrusting them, with and without moni- 
tors, to the separate study and recitation of lessons 
in a class room and out of doors; and, while he was 


away to superintend the collecting of the plants, the 
scholars—pupils and monitors— conducted them- 
selves and their exercises so well and perfectly, as 
to put to shame the proceedings of many assem- 
blages of “children of a larger growth.” 
Wa. G. Warne. 
F. I. School, Boalsburg, Pa., May 29, 1857. 


ing stationary or becoming cold and indifferent. 
During the last session there has been no marked 
jincrease, if any, in the salaries of the teachers, This 
|may be mainly attributable to embarrassed monetary 
|affairs, or to a want of a due appreciation of the great 
\importance and utility of education. I hope it may 
{have been the former. Though many of the schools 
last winter were not as well attended as the one 
prior, it was owing to sickness among the pupils, as 
|the measels were quite prevalent in many sections 
of the county, which prevented very many from at 
tending as regularly as the previous session. 


According to a timely notice of our Principal, 


} 


J. P. Sherman, the Institute convened Thursday 


May 6th, 1858, A. M. in the very spacious and 
beautiful new school edifice in the borough of 
Pinegrove ; and considering that it was a Spring 


session and in a very remote part of the county, was 


well attended. The exercises were very instructive 


and highly interesting ;—the main part being prac 
tical work on the blackboard, which should always 


constitute the principal exercises of every Institute. 


3oth the President and Mr. Field, the, Principal, 
exerted themselves greatly to bring out a good at- 
tendance, as the majority of the teachers disperse 
early in the Spring owing to short terms of school; 


and though the attendance was not as large as 


it might have been, yet there was a fair representa- 


ition of the talent and intellect of the county. The 


teacher's grand object in attending educational con- 


|ventions should be self-improvement and the welfare 


and happiness of the young and risiug generation.— 
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And here I close with the ardent hope that Schuy! 
kill County may never retrograde in that upon which 
must depend her destiny and fature glory, viz: the 
education of the young. VERITAS. 
Schuylkill County, June 5, 1858. 


SPELLING OFF THE BOOK. 

Mr. Evrror:—In the May namber of your in 
stractive Journal, a gentlemen proposed that some 
one give the best method of “ Spelling off the Book ;” 
and as one who would fain contribute his mite to 
the advancement of the “ People’s College,” 
present our experience in this particular. 

Various methods have been dictated by adepts 
in teaching, some of which we will briefly consider, 
and by the way point out a method which, in our 
jadgment, is superior. And, here, we wish you to 
understand that our remarks are chiefly addressed 
to the teachers of ‘‘ mixed schools” in rural dis- 
tricts. 

Othographic recitations are conducted on two 
great systems—Oral and written, 

The methods in each of these may be multiplied. 
The time-honored method of oral recitation by re- 
quiring the class to prepare the lesson for recitation 
from memory, has obtained and still largely obtains 
in our schools. It is usually conducted in a single| 
elass with no other stimulus to children than the 
head of class. This is sufficient to cieate emula 
tion, in the breasts of afew whose memory is more 
retentive than that of the rest, and to cause their 
rapid progress ; but this effect is lost upon the rest 
This is certainly a strong objection to this method. 
since those receive the stimulus that do not neeal it 
and vice versa. Neverthelesss, we think it should 
be employed by way of change from oft repeated 
methods, but for a short time. 

Another method by the oral system and one we 
have used with the highest success, is to require a 
division of the class into two, for the purpose of 


contest. Our application of this method has been 


to appoint two pupils in the beginning of each week 
to divide the class. These divisions contest, and at 
the end of the week a report is made of the excess 
of gain by the victorious party. The meed of vic 
tory is placed before every member of each division 
and constitutes this, we think, the best oral method. 
The only objection we can see is the disposition to 
prompt each other, which an active teacher can 
suppress. 

But while oral methods have, in addition to their 
respective merits, the cultivation and development 
of the voice as an advantage beyond the written 
system, yet many appear to think the latter the sys 
tem. In the higher department of “ Graded Schools ” 
it may be what some claim for it; but for rural 
schools, all teachers in these will find it generally 
impracticable. Where, however, a class is com- 
posed of pupils apt in writing, the practice of 


| writing the words or sentences on slates or black- 
| boards is well adapted to call forth attention. Bat, 
| the pupils that write most slowly are most likely to 


jed words, while their inefficiency in writing fre- 
}quently prevents them from having time. Other 
objections to a written system might be presented ; 


be the ones that should see the criticised or correct- 


but as we promised brevity, in conclusion, we say to 
fellow-teachers, we think the contest method in the 
oral system the best we have tried; but as “ Young 


} 


we} America” are pleased with change, you should try 
}every method and hold fast the good. 


TEACHER oF A Rurat Scroot. 
Allegheny co., June, 1858. 


SHORT SCHOOL TERMS. 

What think you, Mr. Editor, if we bring before 
your numerous readers what may be termed, in 
plain English, a word of complaint, which we especi- 
ally commend to the perusal and consideration, of 


| the patrons and School Directors of Pennsylvania. 


The complaint about to be made is:— That 
the school terms ir most of our rural districts 
are too short, to offer inducements to secure profes- 
sional teachers, or even those of a lower grade, to 
follow teaching as their profession. It is well known 
among teachers, and at least ought to have been 
noticed among the patrons and directors, that a 
term of five or six months school in a year, is too 
short a time to accumula‘e enough of the “rhino” 


to sustain a person for one year, at the present 


salary. This is a great disadvantage in the profes- 
sion, and especially to such as have no other occu- 
pation, during the remainder of the year, and have 
a family depending upon them—which, by the way, 


SOTN¢E h ive, 


It was tl in former years, that teachers who 


could secure other positions, continuing throughout 


the whole year, took them, even at a smaller month- 


ly salary than they received at teaching. This is, 


even yet, a barrier against the establishment 


of our profession, though the inducements to teach- 
ers now re far iperior to those offered to our pnre- 
dees Sores 

Tru that some (but these are only limited 


to those having the fortune of being in villages 
with few exceptions,) can secure schools by subscrip- 
tion, lor a sho:t time during the summer months, it 
may be at a medium salary; whereas, if the winter 
term would begin earlier in the fall and close later 
in the spring, or in the earlier part of the summer, 
it would be much more pleasant and inviting, both 
to pupils and teachers. As for ourself, we have 
been more lucky than some of our co laborers, hay- 
ing had a school which was well patronized during 
the last three months, and which is now about to be 
closed. Thus we will be thrown upon the “ wide, 


wide world” again, to seek our fortune at something 





ek 
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else;—at something, no doubt, of a different charac: 
ter ;—probably to take our part (?) with the busy 
group in the hay and harvest field. This, in our 
opinion, is not the best economy for school teach- 
ers, as experience has taught us that the contrast 
between the “ teacher’s life” and the “ farmer’s life,” 
is fully realized, by one of the former profession, 
entering upon a day’s labor with one of the latter; 
made still more striking by the fact that a man of 
strong physical powers, as many teachers are, makes 
but half a hand, and receives but half wages. We 
must retire to private life, passing our summer hours 
in some secluded spot, devouring the contents of 
our scanty library, or attend some popular institu- 
tion of learning, to increase our store of knowledge 
for the next winter's use. This is a duty from which 
we should not shrink, did our remuneration allow 
it. Or, if determined to remain engaged in a public 
enterprise, we may canvass an unexplored territory, 
if such can be found, for the sale of some valuable 
book or books, &c., which is still an honorable, and 
no doubt, might prove, a profitable business. 

Such are the expedients to which we are driven 
by short terms. May we not expect, that the day 
is near at hand, when his profession and its remu- 
neration will be such, that every teacher may be 
able to secure for himself the qualifications, and 
other requisites belonging to his literary position ? 

Lancaster county, June, 1858. 8. 


TEACHERS, ELEVATE YOUR PROFESSION. 

There is something in the idea of a profession 
which prompts its votaries to make sacrifices and to 
endure hardships, to give it character. It is natu- 
ral that men should look upon their employment— 
unless, indeed, it be not one of choice—with some- 
thing more than mere respect ; and that they should 
seek to elevate it, not only in the estimation of men, 
buat, in its intrinsic worth. 

Does not the lawyer put a high estimate upon the 
dignity of his calling? Does not the physician, and 
the clergyman? The object of the first is to settle 
disputes, and set man at peace with his fellow-man; 
the object of the second is to heal, as far as possi- 
ble, “ the ills which flesh is heir to ;” the object of 
the third is te present the balm applied to the heal 
ing of the soul. And what is the teacher's object? 


If he would be true to his cailing—not a mere ped- | 


agogue, but a teacher in the high significance of the 
term—he must be a combination of the lawyer, the 
physician, and the clergyman, with the faithful in- 
structor ; and his object must partake of the nature 
of the object of each of these. 

In our calling professional pride has not been 
sufficiently cultivated. True, teachers we have— 
ardent, self-denying, faithful, earnest—who are proud 
of their profession, and of whom the profession in 
turn is proud ; butit is a no less notorious fact, that 
many make no effort to give respect and dignity to 


the calling. A large proportiun of those in the 
field have entered the list of teachers, with motives 
scarcely higher than “to put in time,” and to pre- 
pare themselves for some more lucrative employ- 
ment. Hence, they care but little for the honor of 
the profession—with them it is but a stepping-stone 
to something higher ; as if there were anything high- 
eron earth. And is it not a fact, that while the 
profession is so poorly remunerated, this is, after 
all, as much the fault of school-keepers themselves 
—I dare not name such school-masters—as of the 
people?” Such feel not the great responsibility, 
and the vital importance of the work—they know 
nothing of work in teaching. 
the profession ? . 
Competent ability to discharge the duties of a 
profession, a love for that profession, and untiring 
activity and persevering industry are necessary to 
success. Men must by united merit and effort make 
a profession what it should be. And anless teach- 
ers unite their efforts—unless they study diligently 
and labor hard to establish themselves in their pro- 
fession, and to reflect honor and dignity on that 
profession, they may not expect honor themselves, 
‘nor their calling, so far as they are concerned, to 
rank above the common drudgeries of life. Let 
none attempt tostand upon the reputation of others, 
or the popularity for the profession established by 
others,—the few noble ones who spare no pains, 
and think it an honor to labor, to give dignity to 
their calling, by improving themselves and correct- 


How can they elevate 


Is it right that a few should 
Is it right that the 
laborer should sow, and the sluggard reap? The 


ing public sentiment. 
do the work for the many? 


situation should seek the teacher, and not the teach- 
er the situation. 
themselves of his labors, instead of his begging em- 


People should be anxious to avail 
ployment. And just in proportion as the people 
are enlightened on the difference between the com- 
petent professional teacher and the mere school- 
keeper, will the services of the former be esteemed 
jand remunerated. ‘Teachers, elevate your profes- 
sion. lL. J. Srinz. 

Clearfield co., June, 1858. 

EDUCATION IN BEAVER COUNTY. 

As it is interesting to the friends of any cause to 
hear from all the different sections engaged in la- 
boring for its success, we propose to communicate 
lsome of the news, relative to the educational move- 
‘ment in this western extremity of the State,— Beaver 
/county. 
| Immediately after receiving our appointment 
|(Feb. 17,) we commenced the visitation of schools. 
|Many of these we found in a flourishing condition, 
‘the scholars manifesting quite an interest in their 
studies. The teachers of these schools certainly 
deserve credit, as in most cases they lubor under 
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disadvantage, such as shortness of term, want of 
necessary apparatus, &c. Occasionally we met with 
an “old fogy” teacher, who would, in a stentorian 
voice, command William to be quiet, work out a 
question for James, tell little Mary the pronuncia. 
tion of a word, about which he had evidently con 
sidered it unnecessary to consult Webster, and hear 
a class read, all atthe sametime. Such prodigies (? 
however are very rare. Directors now, generally, see 
the importance of employing persons of a more pro- 
gressive stamp. 

As many of the schools had closed when we re- 
ceived our commission and the rest were just closing’ 
we were unable t@ reach any considerable number 
of them; but those visited may be taken as speci. 
mens of the rest. Evident improvement has been 
made. The progress though slow, we believe to be 
sure and quite encouraging, considering the disad 
vantages under which we labor. 

Four public examinations have been held, at 
which forty four applicants received certificates, al] 
of them provisional but one. At each examination 
a respectable audience of people, directo and 
teachers, attended. ‘The examinations were conclu 
ded by having a familiar talk about the method of 
conducting schools, means of exciting an interest 
in study, modes of punishment, &c., in which we had 
each applicant take part. ‘The exercises were gen 
erally closed by some remarks on the great respon- 
sibilities the teacher necessarily assumes, and the 
importance of every day preparation for his duties 

In our intercourse with the people we have every 
where been received and treated with kindness and 
respect, although in some portions of our county» 
the County Superintendency is rather unpopular 
This feeling may be accounted for, in part, by the 
fact that we have had so many changes in the offic: 
the fifth incumbent now being in,—each one holding 
30 short a time as to render it impossible for hin 
become sufficienily acquainted with all his dutie ) 
do full justice to the office; so that the sup 
dency can scarcely be said to have had a fair t 
here yet, although it is four years since it went into 
operation 

We cannot boast of the amount of wealth: 
of our eastern neighbors, and, consequently ca 
have such school houses as we would desire 
our districts: but we have, at least, one that 
ornament to the county and a credit to the Stat 
the Union school building of New Brighton. ‘1 
building is of brick, eighty-four feet long by fi 
four wide and three stories high. It contait 
school rooms and a large lecture room. and 
nished with the modern improvements of schoc 
furniture, heating apparatus, &c. It was erecte 
and furnished at acest of $13,000. A graded ur 
school was opened in it the first of lust Septembe 


Five hundred echolars are now in uttenduncee, unde: 


the charge of J. B. Guilford, A. M., principal, and 
eight female assistant teachers. The school is doing 
finely. The teaching is thorough, thus affording to 
the citizens of this enterprising town an opportuni- 
ty to have their children thoroughly educated at 
home, at least as much so, as is necessary, unless it 
be to fit them for one of the professions The de- 
sign is to keep the school in operation ten months 
in the year. The Directors and citizens of New 
Brighton certainly deserve credit for taking the 
initiatory step in this matter in our county. We 
trust the time is not far distant when, not only in 
towns, but also in every rura! district,graded schools 
will be put in operation, that will afford to every 
child the means of acquiring a thorough English 
education rr. O.°@ 


Frankfort Springs, June 3, 1858. 


DIRECTORS—TEACHERS. 

The influence of publi timent on the general! 
character of teachers is strikingly though some- 
times rather indirectly, manifest in the careless 
manner in ‘which s hool directors are usually se 





lected, and in the indifferent spirit in which the da- 
of this office aré tly performed. In the 
selection of teachers the law confers almost sover- 


eign power on the directors; and to exercise this 


power so as to best advance the true inteerst of all 
concerned, enlightened intellect and sound judg- 
ment are indispensable. He who undertakes the 
auties of th ~ offies shor ld be kee ily sens ble ‘ f the 
importance oO the mission he has, or ought, to per 
form; and should be well versed in all the bu 
siness which he 1s required to execut In most 
chool dist l ire to be und a sufficient number 
of men, bot! petent and will no, to the duties of 
this offi But are sucl ndividuals usually cho 
sen? Unfortunately f the prosperity of common 
schools, st 1 too many instances, Is 1 yt the ease 
Other 1o1 ! a re to increa and nerfs *t 
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men unqualified, and actuated by the spirit of do- 
not-care-ativencss. The teacher’s standard of ex- 
cellence is, if possible, lowered, or at least kept at | 
a very low-mark, 
out to teachers to prepare themselves for the duties 
of their station. Competent and incompetent per- 
sons are placed nearly on a level in the profession, 
and personal preference, or cheap labor, are the only 
sure passports to schools. 

On the other hand wide-awake, energetic, Direc- 
tors elevate the standard of excellence, and their 
influence and example beget in the teachers a de- 
sire for improvement. ‘The mark is now placed 
high and must be reached. With such, the only 
passports to schools are intellectual and moral ac- 
quirements, and these the teacher aims to secure. 
The executors of the law, work together for com- 
mon good, and life and vigor are infused into the 
schools. 

The teacher has an important part to play in the 
management of schools, but real success cannot be 
attained without the hearty co-operation of all 

classes concerned. Before teachers become what 
they should be, popular opinion must undergo an 
essential change. The spirit of indifference in the 
selection of Directors must give Way to one more 
congenial to educational prosperity, and the places 
of delinquent incumbents be filled by competent indi- 
viduals, alive to a sense of the responsibility of 
their station.—Crawford Dem. 

ENGLISH POETRY THROUGH FRENCH EYES. 


(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 374, OF VOL. YI.) 


[ We present the last portion of this interesting transla- | 


tion. The author of the book (Poetique Anglaise) was M. 
Hennet —Ep.] 
LENGTH OF THE VERSE. 
The length of the verse is very nearly the same 


with both. the English and the “French, with the | 


exception that the English verse of ten syllables 
corresponds with the French one of twelve; it is 
these that are employed in the epic poem, in tragedy, 
in satire and in epistle. 

But the English are such enemies to rules that 


we often encounter verses which are impossible to | 


scan,—some having but nine syllables, others hav- 
ing thirteen and fourteen. 

The English have also the Alexandrine verse, or 
the verse of twelve syllables, with the hemistich in 


the middle ;—but they do not make a continuous | 


use of it. They sometimes place it alone at the 

end of a passage, in order to give this more force and 

energy :— 

Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful spring, 

Of woes unnumbered, heav’nly goddess sing ! 

That wrath which hurled to Pluto’s gloomy reign 

The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain, 

Whose limbs unburied on the naked shore 

Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore. 

Since great Achilles and Atrides strove, 

Such was the sov’reign doom and such the will of Jove. 

Pope. 

Dryden gave Pope the example of this style.— 


See how he has translated this same commencement | 


of the Iliad: 


The wrath of Pelius’ son, O muse resound, 

Whose dire effects the Grecian army found ; 

And many a hero king and hardy knight, 

Were sent in early youth to shades of night,— 

Their limbs a prey to dogs and vultures made ; 

So was the sov’reign wiil of Jove obeyed. 

From that ill omen’d hour when strife begun 

Betwixt Atrides great and Thetis’ god-like son.— Dryden. 


In fine, a third writer, who had undertaken the 


No strong inducements are held | 


itranslation of the liad —ry shinhined it ee n he 
‘learned that Pope was laboring on it,—terminates 
‘this passage also, with an Alexandrine verse : 


Achilles’ fatal wrath whence discord rose 
That taught the sons of Greece unnumbered woes, 
O Goddess sing. Full many a hero’s ghost 

Was driven untimely to th’ infernal coast, 

While in promiscuous heaps their bodies lay 

A feast for dogs and every beast of prey. 
| So did the sire of gods and men fulfil 

His steadfast purpose and almighty will.— 

What time the haughty chiefs their jars begun, 

Atrides, king of men, and Pelius’ god-like son.—Tickell. 


From the translations even, it is easy to see how 
much Pope is superior to his two eompetitors. 

Dryden is cold, languid, prosaic. He speaks of 
knights, a distinction unknown to antiquity. He 
sends them simply to “the shades of night.” Their 
bodies are made a “ prey to dogs.” The decree of 
Jupiter is obeyed. How illy these two participles 
fall in at the end of the verse. 

I should prefer Tickell. His choler however, that 
produces a discord, that leads to ills, forms a phrase, 
at least quite grammatical. I do not like “ the in- 
fernal coast,” nor “ all the birds of prey.” Besides, 
he employs ten verses instead of eight. 

But to any one with a little knowledge of Eng- 
lish, how much more correct seems Pope; how 
much more *harmonious, how poetic! What 
vigorous and brilliant touches! What a melo- 
diously cadenced rythm! Not one feeble or in- 
elegant word! We might except, if a French- 
man dare to criticise Pope, the heavenly goddess, 
which to me appears a pleonasm. 

These remarks have lead me away from the con- 
sideration of the Alexandrine verse. I hasten to 
; return. 

The lingering soul th’ unwelcome doom receives, 
And murmuring with disdain the beauteous body leaves. 
Dryden 
Not so, when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o’er th’ unbending corn and skims along the plain. 
Pope. 

Dryden exceeded even the Alexandrine verse.— 
In a triplet—for thus is called three verses rhyming 
|together, generally enclosed in a brace—he makes 
the first verse of tensyllables, the second of twelve 
and the third of fourteen : 

For thee the land in fragrant flowers is drest, ) 
} For thee the ocean smiles and smooths his wavy breast, { 
) And heaven itself with more serene and purer light is { 
{|  blest.— Dryden. J 


The best English poets use but rarely the Alex- 
andrine measure ; it needs to be introduced artfully 
and a propos. Pope has given,—all at the same 
time,—the definition, an example of this kind of 
| verse, a criticism of those who abuse it, and a proof 
|of the admirable effect it can produce in skillful 
| hands: 
| Then at the last and only couplet fraught 
With some unmeaning thing they call a thought, 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song 
| Andlike a wounded snake drags its slow length along. 
Pope. 

Swift, in his poetic facetia, amused himself in 
making verses of twenty, thirty and even up to 
sixty syllables. 

Like us, the English have verses, eight, seven, six, 
five, four and three syllables long. 

I have said that the English decasyllabic verses 
are shorter than our verses of twelve syllables ; but 
this is only true in regard to the number of feet, 
and in the manner of counting these feet. 

In fact, the English verse is the longest ; firstly 
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in the number of words, and after that, in the num- 
ber of the letters; the English having many dip- 
thongs, and frequently four consonants in succes- 
sion in one word. But what is most astonishing 
is, that the English verses are almost always as long 
as ours, by the number of syllables even; which 
whilst appearing to have but ten, may have twelve, 
if they were willing to count the mute syllables, as 
we do: 

In the-se deep solitu-des and awful cells 

Where heavenly pensi-ve contemplati-on dwells.— Pope. 





I have thought necessary to enter into these mi 
nute details, in order to portray all the mechanism 
of the English versification. Instructed in the 
process that writers have employed, the reader will 
better understand and enjoy the beauties resulting 
from these same processes ; initiated into the seeret 
resorts of the mechanism, he will witness its play 
with more pleasure. Above all, he will know how 
to seize, even to their minutest shades, the distinc- 
tive characteristics of the two styles of poetry, 
French and English. 

Let us arrive at the parallel by some more gene- 
ral traits. The French, composed of longer words 
and fewer letters, made sombre by dipthongs, com 
pelled to avoid the shock of eonsonants, counting 
their mute syllables, obliged to loose them by elisi- 
ans ;—methodical in the construction of their phra- 
ses, cadenced by determinate pauses, flattering both 
the eye and the ear with the exactitude of their 
rhymes ;—their verse is more sage, more polished, 
more tender, more majestic ; its march a little con- 
strained, acquires from this more nobleness; all 
the graces of French politeness are displayed in its 
careful elegance. It is nowa beautiful river gently 
spreading its tranquil waters,— 

The uncurling floods diffused 
In glassy breadth.— Thompson. 


now a limpid brook softly murmuring over a pebbly 
bed : 
Thus a tame spring with wanton play, 
Kisses the smiling banks and glides away.—Cowley. 
Marching, or rather hobbling with diminutive 
words; bristling with k’s, and r’s, and deuble ss,— 
R R’s jar untuneful o’er the quivering tongue 
And serpent S. with hissings spoils the song ;— Dalacourt. 
letting their quadruple consonants jostle each other, 
dissembling with difficulty their mute syllables ; but 
free in its progress, varied in its pauses, bold in its 
inversions, proud even of the carelessness of its 
rhymes, the English verse is more sparkling, more 
rapid, more precise, more energetic; its harmony 
more imitative, its rythm more picturesque ; the 
Englishman, even the Englishmen the most amiable, 
has yet an indescribable something, ferocious, sav- 
age. Their poetry is a torrent that now rolls tumul- 
tuously over a rocky bed, 
As when a torrent rolls with rapid force, 
And dashes o’er the stones that stop its course.— Dryden. 
and now precipitates its turbulent waves upon the 
plain, 
The rous’d up torrent pours along 
Resistless, roaring, dreadful ; down it comes 
From the rude mountain and the mossy wild, 
Tumbling through rocks abrupt, and sounding far. 
Thompson. 
The English verse chants, it seduces, troubles, 
2onstrains, it groans, it thunders. 
The French verse speaks, it pleases, moves, in- 
terests, it reasons, it sighs. 
The one has more of vivacity, more of piquancy ; 


the other more of fineness, more of grace. The 
rapidity of the first may become fatiguing, the mo- 
notony of the second, may degenerate into languor. 

I may fancy, I here behold a mademoiselle, pret- 
ty, amiable, modest in her cultivated graces, noble 
in her bearing, spiritual and touching in her con- 
versation, in a word charming; and there an Eng- 
lish miss, blond, full in her outlines of figure, sup- 
ple in her movements, abandoned to her natural 
graces, unsophisticated, and even untamed, (sauvage) 
in fine, “ love-inspiring,”’ 

But the national characteristics of the two styles 
of poetries, disappear under the pen of grand mas- 
ters. Pope, when he pleases, has all the tenderness, 
the correctness, the elegance, of Racine. Corneille, 
has all the hauteur, all the sublimity, of Milton.— 
Genius and mind speak well in both languages. 

BLANK VERSE, 
Of many faults rhyme is, perhaps, the cause 
roo strict to rhyme we slight more useful laws ; 
But now that Phebus and the sacred nine, 
With all their beams on our blest island shine, 
Why should we not their ancient rights restore, 
And be what Rome and Athens were before.— Roscommon, 


There is no modern people that has not had the 
ambition to create a species of poetry dependent on 
prosody, like that of the Grecians and Latins. 

How light soever the yoke of rhyme for the En- 
glish, it militated against their liberty. Shaks- 
pear and Milton dared to escape from its tram- 
mels, 

This bolder attempt succeeded and introduced a 
great revolution in literature. There was then 
established two species of poetry, directly opposite 
and in perfect contrast, the one to the other.— 
Rhyme, whether preserved or rejected, is but the 
least of the differences that exist between the two. 

English blank verse has. with the exception 
of the rythm of spondees and dactyls, all the char- 
acteristics of Latin poetry. The imversions are 
more bold, the epithets more accumulated, the 
thoughts already developed, develope themselves 


still. ‘The end of a period is thrown upon the com- 
mencement of the following verse; it is a continu- 
ous overriding of verse upon verse; we see ten, 


twenty, thirty of these verses follow, without finish- 
ing the paragraph, and this long concatenation has 
filled the page, before the line and sense have a 
common ena, 

The rhy wing English poetry is that of Boileau, 
of Racine, of Voltaire. The line encloses the sense 
and is finished and arrested with it. ‘The rhyme 
often, as in French, makes the verses march two 
With rhyme the English have no longer 
the same luxury of epithets, the same liberty of 
he overriding is proscribed ; the ides 


and two 


inversions: 
here acquires more of precision and less of devel- 


opment, 
The independent genius of Shakspeare could not 
subject itself to rhyme; he composed his tragedies 








in blank verse: at the end of ach act only, he 
preserved a passage of ten or twelve verses in rhyme, 

Jealous of the glory of Shakspeare, and relying on 
his faculty for rhyming. Dryden declared himself 
chief of the opposite party; he gave a rhyming 
tragedy which he preceded with a vehement dia- 
tribe against blank verse. He composed in the 


same style two or three other tragedies, and finished 


'y abandoning rhyme in his theatrical pieces,— 
The struggle was too unequal The wit of Dryden 
could not prevail over the genius of Shakspeare, 
Besides, the national taste had decided th ques- 


tion. 
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Blank verse, since then, has remained in posses- 
sion of the stage; but in the other species of peony 
the authors are divided, Amog the better Englis 
poets rhyme reckons for its adherents :— 

Waller, Prior, Swift, Parnell, Goldsmith, 
Dryden, Addison, Pope, Gray, 
For Blank verse are reckoned : 
Shakspeare, Thompson, Philips, 
Milton, Young, 

Blank verse has excluded its rival from the 
theatre; but rhyme has preserved the exclusive 
ascendancy in Satire, Epistle, Eclogue, Elegy, Ode, 
Song, and the lighter poesies, The two rivals are 
divided in Epic, didactic and descriptive, or moral 
poems. 

No one need believe, however, blank verse more 
facile to make than rhyme. This last only ap- 
pears difficult to the uninitiated ; it has never been 
an embarrasment to great poets, nor indeed to bad 
versifyers, which is abundantly proven by the im- 
mense quantity of rhymes furnished by both, 

The great difficulty in poetry, is to procure beau- 
ty of thought, graceful expression, and harmony 
of rythm. ‘These are what are most rare, and what 
pertain only to great masters. Whilst rhyme, even 
the most rich, is common to both these, and to the 
most mediocre scholars. 


I have sometimes attempted to dictate, as fast 
as could be written, fifty French verses, even on 
a subject given, ‘They were perfectly correct as to 
measure and rhyme. I eould do it evenin English, 
though I speak that language but little; I could do 
it in Italian ; dictating even alternately in all the 
three languages, but the result would be miserable 
verses ; likewise I have never found the least merit 
in improvisateurs, 


Verses abound, 
Where never yet a darling tho’t was found, 
But counted feet is poesy defined, 
And starved conceits that chill the reader's mind ; 
A little sense in many words imply, 
And drag in loitering numbers slowly by. 
Here dry sententious speeches, half asleep, 
Prolonged in lines o’er many pages creep, 
Nor ever show the passions well expressed, 
Nor raise like passions in another’s breast ; 
These flat narrations fair exploits debase 
In measures void of ev’ry shining grace. 
Ah, sacred verse, replete with heavenly flame, 
Such cold endeavors would invade thy name.—Parnell. 


If, however, rhyming is no difficulty, it adds 
another charm to verse. The reader who is pleas- 
ed with the poet for the pleasure unexpected, 
which a happy rhyme causes him, becomes more 
indulgent, He exacts, on the contrary, more from 
him who he believes has taken but little pains to 
give him pleasure. 

Taste pardons to poetry in blank verse, its ex- 
honoration from the trammels of rhyme, only an 
condition that it observes more faithfally all other 
poetic laws. It is in this species that the wealth 
of expression, the beauty of ideas, the vivacity of 
the painting, the harmony of rythm, ought to be 
displayed in all their splendor. The nearer this 
poetry approaches to prose, the less it should be 
prosaic. Nothing of the feeble, of birds, nothing 
rampant is tolerated in it ; nothing in it can com- 
pensate for freshness of coloring, for delicacy of 
shading; all should paint, bapatt, 
poet who renounces being a rhymer must be a 
poet par excellence, 


Here all the passions for their greater sway 
In all the power of words themselves array, 
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And hence the soft pathetic gently charms, 

And hence the bolder fills the breast with arms. 

Swift love in numbers finds a world of darts 

And with desirings wounds the tender hearts. 

Fair hope displays its pinions to the wind 

And flutters in the lines and lifts the mind. 

Brisk joy with transports fills the rising strain, 

Breaks in the notes, and bounds in every vein. 

Stern courage, glittering in the sparks of ire, 

Inflames those lays that set the breast on fire. 

By frightful accents fear produces fears ; 

By sad expression sorrow melts to tears ; 

And dire amazement and despair are brought 

By words of horror through the wilds of thought — 

°Tis thus tumultuous passious learn to roll 

Thus, arm’d with poetry, they win the soul.— Parnell. 
Perhaps I am over bold ;—but in order to sueceed 

in transmitting an idea of the difference between 

the two styles of poetry, rhyming, and non-rhym- 

ing, I am about to try a translation, in each of the 

two manners, from the commencement of Delille’s 

gardens, (“* Les Jardins.”’) 


Le doux printems revient et ranime a la fois, 

Les oiseaux, les zephyrs, et les fleurs, et ma voix. 

Pour guel sujet nouveau dois-je monter ma lyre ? 

Ah! lorsque d’un long deuil la terre enfin respire! 

Dans les champs, ¢ans les bois, sur les monts d’alantour, 
Quand tout rit de bowheur, d’esperance, et d’amour, 
Quw’un autre ouvre aux grands noms les fastes de la gloir, 
Sur son char faudroyant, qu’il place la victoire ; 

Que la coupe d’Atree ensanglante ses mains : 

Flore a souri, ma voix va chanter les jardins. 


Imitation in the style of Pope, from Delille. 
The spring renewed at once revives the plains, 
| The birds, the flowers, the breezes, and my strains. 
| For what new subject must I tempt new lays? 
| Ah! whilst long-mourning earth gay hues displays, 
| On hills and vales, on every shady grove, ; 
| While nature laughs with joy, with hope and love, 
| Let daring bards the mighty deeds iehearse 
| Of mighty kings who thunder in their verse,— 
| Or bleeding cup to bloody Atreus bring.— 
The gardens’ green has smiled, and I the gardens sing. 


Imitation in the style of Thompson— Author. 

| Light-footed spring, on our long mourning plains, 

At once revives the flowers, the gales, the birds, 

And my voice too. What theme shall now attune 

My raptured lyre? Ah since her sable weeds 

| Earth now throws off, and hills, and vales, and groves, 
Since all around with joy and hope and love 
| In gay luxuriance smiles, let bolder bards 

In loftier flight, to mighty names, the page 

Of fame unroll, triumphant heroes place 
| On thundering car, or im the ensanguin’d bow] 

Drench Atreus’ hands. See Flora smiles! My muse 

| The gardens sings. ; 





| ye = 

Addresses, Reports, Kc. 
| — ———_— — 
DARKNESS AND DAWN. 

| Read by Miss Coxe, before the Schuylkill Co. Institute, 
| Nov, 1857. 

| “ All dead and silent was the earth, in deepest 
night it lay.” No Heavenly lamp had yet been 
hung, to light the shapeless earth. Blackest dark- 
‘ness shrouded the great mass, so late suspended in 
ithe airy space. No living creature mourned the 
gloom, for earth was void. Though ocean’s vast 
depth was laid and filled with the crystal element, 
|not yet did the new earth teem with animated life, 
‘and mortal eye had not yet traced the hidden mys- 
|teries of her dark portals. Oh, the deep solemnity 
lof that hour! 

The great Original, out of Chaos, had spoken a 
|world into existence,—without rule or compass had 
\laid the vast plan of thesphericsystem. But ’twas 
Inot thus to roll in darkness, The single words, 
|“ Let there be light” had scarcely ceased their echo, 
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ere the shining orbs took station in the Heavens, 
The old sun peeped, as it were, from his long hiding 
place, and the earth was bathed in a brightness so 


effulgent, that angels welcomed the new-born light 
and the sons of God shouted for joy. 


‘* Let there be light!’ exclaimed the Almighty Lord, 
Astonished Chaos heard the potent word ; 

rhrough all its realms the kindling ether runs, 

ind the mass starts into a million suns. 


' 


Che first morn had dawned. The waters sparkled 
nthe sunbeams, and the shapeless mass now gloried 

ts brightness. Who can paint the majesty of 
the scene,which angel eyes alone beheld, and while 
seraph voices as yet alone sang praises to the great 
( reator : 

Soon was nature’s triumph to be complete. 
nade the firmament and divided the waters of the 
earth from the waters of the firmament. and caused 
the dry land toappear. At hiscommand, the green 
verdure mantled the face of the earth, and trees and 
shrubs sprang up to beautify it. 

He filled the sea with fishes, and the land aboun- 
ded in things: but there was found 
among created things, to have dominion over the 
fowls of the air, the fishes of the sea, nor the beasts 

“The temple was reared, and shoue 


(i;0d 


iving none 


the fi ld. 
giory and beauty; but there was, as yet, no priest 
0 offer up incense to the Deity to whom it 
was dedicated.” 

Then was man formed, in the image of his God, 
reated but little lower than the angels, with a soul 
like their own, to run parallel with Deity, 
and whose existence will only cease, when God him- 
self to be. Wondrous werk! more 
mighty than the rolling suns, or countless myriads 
of planets hung in the spacious firmament. The 
existence of immortal souls had dawned, and life’s 
ushered in, with a shouting chorus from 
the he avenly host. 

Ah! that sin had never been known, to mar the 
deep joy of this, our world’s great waking. Scarce 
had man crossed the threshold of Paradise and 
received, as the gift of God, the power of dominion 
over every thing that breathed the pure atmosphere 
of heaven, ere he sinfully rebelled against the Great 
Ruler of the universe, and, in a moment, from the 
highest pinnacle of happiness, had fallen—fallen t: 
dust. Ah! if ever a } 


within, 
mmortal, 
’ , 
Shall 


cease 


mie was 


 groveling thing of 


heard amid that holy throng, it must be when that 
nournfal epot h Is recalled, and they sadly whisper, 

lime rollson. Nations succeed nations. King 
lom se and fall ; but the curse pronounced upon 


man, for his first 


great disobedieece, has not been 
e tithe diminished. In the sweat of his brow 


does he eat bread, until he returns again to the dust, 
from which he was formed. Sorrows thicken around 
im, and his littlé frail bark is oft roeked on the 
angry billows of life,—tempest tossed, without a 
hope or anchor, and after a weary struggle with the 
wild waves, sinks hopelessly to eternity’s depths, to 
be seen no more on the shores of time. Sin with 
his dark and frowning visage, walks boldly forth, 
among the habitations of men, assuming unlimited 
power over his benighted victims, and hurries them 
on to death. Men no longer worship the God of 
Heaven, but in sinful idolatry bow down to stocks 
and stones, vainly hoping that there lies in them a 
power to save their polluted souls from the just 
retribution of an offended Deity. 
Earth is again shrouded in darkness. Tis true, 
the sun fails not to shower copiously his effulgent 
rays upon the eager plants and shrubs; nor do the 


moon and stars forget to revolve in their respective 
spheres. But the darkness of sin is upon the land. 
Man forgets his nobler self, and becomes a sordid 
thing of earth. And it would almost seem that the 
great sun who beholds him, should blush himself into 
darkness, 


Is this a night that knows no dawning? Proph- 
ets tell of a great Messiah, that is to come npon 
earth, to redeem man from his lost estate. 


A little star trembles in the heavens, a stranger 
to the thousands that have long twinkled there. 

What betokensit? ’Tis aSavior’sadvent. The 

long expected Messiah has come upon earth, and 
God has set a new lamp in Heaven to light the 
sons of menthereto. He comes;—not as a majestic 
Monarch, to sway the nations with a potent scep- 
ter ;—but a feeble infant, cradled where a pauper 
would scorn to lhe. 
j light of the Gospel breaks through 
the heathen darkness; and mortals once more lift 
up their voices in praise, and turn from the thorny 
road they have so long trodden, to a 8hining mercy 
seat. 

But the stream of time ceases nothere. On, and 
on, it rolls, bearing in its endless flight, changes 
good and evil,—sunshine and storm,—seed time 
and harvest 

Nations arise, as it were, from oblivion; figure 
awhile in the great drama of life, ’till time—time 
the tomb builder—levels them to the dust. 

Meanwhile another shadow comes creeping along 
the horizon, threatening to cast the earth once more 
into darkness. "lis the murky image of Ignorance 
looming the dim distance. At first, ’tis 
scarcely seen by its victims; but anon,—growing 
bolder and more fearful as it advances,—supersti- 
tion with it, and together they 
become mer tyrants, holding in bondage the 
immortal mind, which might, were it not for the 
that binds it, ** Vivified with a soul 


Slowly the 


up in 


unites his powers 


] 


Liss 


galling chain 


etherial and lightning winged” soar to the very 
heights of science and revel profusely in Wisdom’s 
luxuries. 

Do mortals vainly hope for another dawning, 


though not as bright, as perfect, as the preceding 


ones ? Not vainly for the lamp of wisdom is 
being trimmed by hands, that grow not weary it 
well doing Education and progrsss are abroad in 


the land Lp dly d spe 1] ng the dark clouds of lg- 
norance Si ce has grasped the scepter, and we 
trust,ere long will be enabled to wave it proudly over 
her fallen foe Already has she cast error far ir 
the background, and superstition now writhes in the 
dazzling literature ‘The firecross of wis 

om hilltop to hilltop, and is rapidly 
land to land.” And shall the mes 
science sends e’er grow weary of thei: 
n their zeal,because the morning that 


iightol 
dom is shi 

bounding from 
sengers wl om 


duties or slacke 


is dawning, becomes not at once a perfect noonday 
No! let them only increase their zeal, and enter wit 


a whole soul into the work. until the goal so nobly 


won shall lie smiling at their feet. 


DIFFUSION OF SOUND KNOWLEDGE 
An Address before the Teachers’ Association 0 
Faye the { le ahe ny Co., by M Iss M ATILDA HinpM Ay 
FRIENDS : 
met this day ? 
of persons together, but we know it is for some 
other purpose, than merely looking at each other 
Then are we not led to ask, whence come these 
and for what purpose are they gathered togetherj? 


Of South 


Is it not for some purpose we have 
Never do we see such a collectio: 
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Why have so many left their comfortable homes 
and cheerful firesides, and travelled miles through 
rain, cold and mud, to meet with us :—Does not the 
response come up from every heart,—we have met to 
give and receive instruction? We have met, this 
day, to adopt means by which we may better com- 
municate our thoughts to those placed under our 
care, and to devise means by which literature may 
be promoted, and useful knowledge disseminated 
abroad. 

These being the motives that have brought you 
here, what can we say that will be of use to you? 
Were we to advert to the well-known subject of 
education, and speak of its necessity, could we sug- 
gest a single new idea ; could we utter a single sen- 
tence that could be termed original ; in short, could 
we tell you anything you do not hear and realize 
daily? No, our feeble voice is not needed to ad- 
vise you, as to the well-known course you should 
pursue, in attaining this great object. But if the 
object of this Association is the promotion of 
literature and useful knowledge, then should we 
adopt a few rules by which we are, in a measure, to 
be governed. 

And when this is done, should we sit idly down 
and do nothing more than what we are compelled 
to do; or rather should we rise up and say, we will 
labor individually and collectively for the accom- 
plishment of our great object? By labor we may 
accomplish much. Yea! we may achieve more than 
even the most sanguine could expect. Butin order 
to do this, we must not only have J/nadustry, we 
must have /ntegrity and Perseverance, to look diffi- 
culties in the face ; and not merely to look at them, 
but power to resist and remove them, and to work 
until our object is accomplished, regardless of the 
discouragement of poverty, the love of ease and 
pleasure, or the want of proper sympathy to cher- 
ish our eminently social nature. 

To promote literature, you must have that deci- 
sion of character to aspire to the perseverance that 
distinguished a Demosthenes, » Columbus, or a 
Newton. Little need we expect to know about the 
various phenomena of nature; little about those 
glorious orbs that float with complicated,—yet un- 
jarring harmony, about the king of day, holding, 
asit were, sweet converse withthe Father of Light; 
little about the rolling planet on which we live, 
which, as hath said, nothing, and 
which contains far in its watery bosom: 
bright gems, as yet unseen, by the eye of man ; and 
still less about those sciences which tend to bewilder 
the minds of the untutored. Little indeed, need 
we expect to know, about any of these, unless we 
have that self-reliance, that knowledge of a power 
within, and the determination and indomitable will 
of a Franklin, to bring that power into action 
full and free action. 

The second object of this Association is the 
diffusion of knowledge. ‘Truly, is it said, knowledge 
is power. If it is power, should we not inquire 
how may this be best disseminated throughout the 
land? Is it by each individual gaining some knowl- 
edge for himself, and then, like the man with the 
one talent, burying it up, lest others receive the 
benefits thereof; or is it the reverse? Undoubtedly 
the reverse. What was it made Greece so far excel, 
in the arts and sciences, all other nations of the 


one is hung on 


down, 


time in which she flourished, but knowledge; and 
what is it that will cause our own beloved land, ere | 
long, to stand forth as the brightest star in the} 
constellation of free and happy nations, but know- | 
ledge ? 


Knowledge, not merely belonging to the 


few, but the diffusion of knowledge the 
masses. And how was this accomplished ; how 
were the seeds of knowledge scattered ? 
not by the collecting of persons together. as 
have done here, where free interchange of thought 


mong 


; 4 


sentiment and principle, was allowed; was it not 
in this way. that knowledge was diffused broadcast 
throughout the land? Like the small spark that 


entereth at one side of the prairie, setting on fire 
but one spear of grass, and that one the next, and 
so on until from one small spark, ere long we se 
an ocean of flame, sweeping everything in its course. 
So you appear a mere spark, scarcely visible to th 
eye of the great world; but if you are emitting the 
electric sparks of heavenly science, y« ire t 
doing your duty. 

We say, you may appear small and 
but it is what you should appear, for it is i: rd 


Llsi’ Ll 


ance with all experience, that those who begin witl 
unity, generally end with a million, while those wh 
begin with the million, end with unity. Y LV 


begun with unity, but you may yet count your mil- 





lions. Is not every teacher armed with a mighty 
power; hath he not ability, if he chooses to use i 
of making those young minds, that are placed under 
his care, almost what he pleases? Will you not 
be sending forth members from your schools, in 
bued with the same noble and lofty principles 
which you have thus burning in your own heart 
These will go to the North, to the South, to tl 
East and the West, and will not they disseminat 
your principles? May not these be the means 
raising up other Associations like this, in almost 
every village, town and city, in the land? 

We doubt not, if knowledge b« rightly 
ted by you, that coming generations will 
speak your praise, but willrise up and call y s 
ed. But knowledge to be tl us a bles sing hus 
the right kind;—for you may possess a knowledg 
that leadeth to death, rather t! \ 
is a knowledge that leadeth unt 
will itually to spiritual L, 
at the knowledge Oss assed | Oo 
ians. Their Magicians possesss 
led first toa moral ext t ) S} T 
a physical and eternal deat! I 
trust in these, and whe s it G 
annals of the past; loo 
stood high. that were renowned 
and for their improvement in tl 
Architecture, Scalpture and P ting 
engulped in the ruins of tim Ask. wh 
ed this retrogression? Was it 
ledge—a knowledge that led th to ror (i 
and trust in the devices of m Tl g 
themselves wiser th their Cre 
into their own hand gardless of S } 
laws or his commands | | 
to flourish for awhile, b 
down into insignificance, and ar 
through the page « f hist« y as 
God; nations wise in earthly thing 
things heavenly and divin Th 
warning and not follow in their footsteps lay 
you build upon a firm and sure found 
on a sandy one, 

When you undertake to place b« 
of the youth under your charge, a study 
one which purifies the heart and enlightens 
mind; one in which you can see and will bé 


pelled by the evidence thereof to acknowledge, the 
Great Ruler of the Universe,—him on whom weare 


‘dependent for everything incident to life and 
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accompanying blessings. It matters not how much 
book learning they or you may have, how well ac- 
quainted with sciences you may be; if you acknow- 
ledge not the great source where all these have 
their origin, it will be but a savor of death unto 
death unto you. You may think you have achiev- 
ed full success when you have stored your minds 
with learning, when you have become good scholars, 
xecellent composers and great orators, when you 
have attained to such a degree of eminence in these, 
that you can hold the mighty throng in stillness by 
your eloquence, and when your names are known 
from one end of the land to the other. But without 
an experimental knowledge of the science of salva- 
tion, what will all these avail you, when you are to 
quit this state of action for another ? 

Then, as an Association founded for the promo- 
tion of literature and the diffusion of useful know- 


ledge, we, say never give up your purpose. Let 
your literature be pure and ennobling, such that 


even the most refined cannot say ought against 
it; let it be such that were every word to stand 
forth in bold plain letters before the whole universe, 
it would not cause a single regret to lurk in the bo 
som ofany. May the knowledge gained here be of 
that kind, that will léad each member to become 
useful in the world, whether he walk the rough and 
thorny road of public life, or tread the smooth and 
easy path of the private citizen. Each of us 
each of those placed under our care have a mission 
to ful fi Then let us strive, so to instil the minds of 
those who are placed under our care, that whatev- 
er station they are called upon to fill, they may fill 
it with | themselves to their country, and 
more especially to their teachers ; for we may feel 
assured that whatever characters they have sustain- 
ed here, such will they have there. Have they al- 
ways been noted as possessing high moral worth, 
as having firm, honest upright principle? As such 
will they be in the world. But have they 
been marked as devoid of principle, and claiming 
that h was not their own; have they, we say. 
been noted for insubordination, idleness. want o! 
punctuality and integrity? Such are the charact- 


t] | have, when they arrive at years of ma- 


and 


¢ 
i 
} 
I, 


ionor to 


know b 


aodll 
Wili 


? 
ers cy Wii 
turity. 

Then, with all our getting, let us get understanding: 


and wherever we go may we carry with us an hon 
est h t, an enlightened intellect, a diligent hand 
and. uv e.m we ever possess a quiet consciences 

l vy the purest friendship exist among us as 
teachers and as friends of education. Let us strive 
to be a ul men and dutiful women, to perform 
aright the task allotted us by our Diy M iter 
M Ly We ¢ ch endeavor to point those precious souls 
who are placed under our care, to him 


who rules 
} 1} 


bevond the skies, Let us never forget that we 


in wi 
ed to give an account of our stewardship : 
and may we all act our part, so that we may be abl 
to give that account with joy and not with sorrow, 
And lly may the republicanism of Literature, 
Friendsh p and Morality, inhaled from this Asso 
» us to diligence in business, 


Lord. 


inspll fervency 


BOARDING ROUND. 
A report read before the Lawre nce Co. iy ici 
tute, by S. Morrison, at Mt. Jacks , April 6, L858 


The common school syste f Penn ' . ha 
excited much interest, and has been an obiex f a 
great deal of speculation among the va ! ClAsses 


of society, ever since its adoption. 
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worked well (especially for the last few years,) can- 
not be denied by any intelligent and discerning per- 
son who feels interested in its success. The object 
of this report, will be to speak, not so much of the 
great advantages growing out of a well regulated 
common school system, as to point out some disad- 
vantages arising from an injudicious practice, extant 
in our own and other adjoining counties, generally 
termed, “ Boarding round.” 

In treating upon this subject, I would ask the in- 
dulgence of this intelligent Institute, to permit me 
to use plain language, and also request School Di- 
rectors and parents generally, not to take any offence 
while we enter into an impartial investigation of 
this important subject :—Because we parents and 
citizens are all alike interested, in all important sub- 
jects, which have for their aim the good of soci ty, 
the elevation of our youth, and the welfare of our 
beloved co intry. 

The | ary qu ilifications ola teacher, should be 
a sound mind, well qualified in the branches required 
to taught, a moral character. The 
second qualification for a teacher should be, a spiri 
of perseverance, y, and aptness in imparting 
instruction. These, we think, are the most promi- 
nent traits of a well qualified teacher. In order to 
keep these mental faculties in healthful and vigorous 
action, it is necessary to nourish, strengthen and 
sustain the physical powers also. This cannot be 
accomplished without observing certain known laws 
The most eminent physicians of all ages 
at the strict observance of regula) 
1 eating and sleeping, is the best medi- 
be prescribec. And observation has 
trath of theirremarks, Almost every 
favored land of privileges, 


prit 


be id a rood 


energ 


of nature. 
have said, th 
habits, both i 
cine that can 
taught us the 


person in our fav is permi 


ermit- 
ted to engage in whatever business, in the Provi- 
dence of God, he may be called to pursue. And the 


it} 


t denied a home where he may rest 
when his day’s labor is over. 


humble are 
his weary frame, 

farmer in pursuing his daily avocations, listens to 
notes of the tin horn, as the h 


: ‘ 
nd when nl 


erald of his 
} 
ng glides a 


the musical 
noon-day repast A 
he finds a cheerful fam 


eve 
} 


y circle and a peaceful | 


There he can read his agricultural and horticultural 
papers and pamphlets, andthus qualify himself daily 
for the cultivation and sk | management f his 
fields and gardens. Ther inie, when done w 
the busy scenes of his var - employments in sit 
down in his quiet me W delizht, and peruse at 
his leisure, some recent wi on some of the differ- 
ent parts ¢ hanical s ice, and thus ke ep pa 
with the most liful competitors of the age. The 
lawyer and the statesman, the judge and the divin 
after having n ¢ igre he arduous tasks 
the day i ) i d when tl Dustle 
and turmoils he day shed, they repair t 
their librari 1 new supply, to aid them t] 
successful iy ( es on the iO | \ o 
day 
But this w nensive id 
i ah = t - 
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tory conversation, which is of very little, or no real 
benefit to himself or any one else, and thus he is 
deprived of preparing his lessons for the next day. 
In order that a teacher be successful in his school, 
he must prepare his lessons. Even in teaching the 


Alphabet, it is necessary that he should study, that | 


he may invent some plain and simple method, adap- 
ted to that tender little intellect which is as flexible 
as the young tendril upon the vine 

We might enlarge upon this part of our subject, 
but we do not deem it necessary. For we are aware 
that every intelligent person, as_well as teacher, 
knows that if the teacher would become distinguished 
in his profession, he must not, when he leaves the 
school-room, fold his arms and permit vain thoughts 
to engross his mind, and idle and speculative dreams 
to lull his spirit to rest. No, it is‘just as necessary 
for the teacher to prepare himself for the duties of 
the coming day, as it is for the attorney to examine 
the different points of law, relative to some pending 
case, so that he may succeed in gaining his cause, 
in behalf of his anxious client. It is just as im- 


portant for the teacher to watch the workings of | 


the mind of every pupil under his care, so that he 
may know how to adapt his instructions, to the pe- 
culiar requirements of each expanding intellect, so 


that the faculties of each pupil may be properly and | 
skillfully developed, as it is for the physician to| 


watch the different diseases of his patients, so that 
he may apply the proper medicine to each particu- 
lar case under his charge, until health and vigor be 
restored. Lut how can a teacher thus prepare him- 
self when he has no home? Must he study these 
things after he has repaired to his lonely couch ?— 
O, no! he too, is weary with the labors of the day, 
and needs rest and sleep, to secure the health and 
vigor of his body and mind. 

As an illustration, permit me to give a brief narra- 
tive of my experience in boarding round. It may 
not be very interesting to this Institute, but I give 
it as it is, and let it go for what it may be worth. 

Having been engaged in teaching for a number 
of years, in Butler and Lawrence counties, and being 
sometimes so far distant as not to be convenient to 
board at home, I boarded round some three or four 
winter terms. I recollect well the first time I ever 
taught. It was in this county, and in a school of 
forty or fifty scholars, a greater part of which were 
from fifteen to twenty years of age. I was quite a 
youth myself of only sixteen years. Being an entire 
stranger, and the Directors being a little suspicious 
of the same, were very particular in reference to my 
duties in the school. Among which, I was bound 
to have the fire made by half-past eight o’clock, a. 
m., Which proved frequently to be a very difficult 
task to perform. Monday morning came. I left 
my father’s house and proceeded to engage in my 
new enterprise. It was a November morning, and 
the snow was falling fast, and my course being wind- 
ward, it became rather unpleasant travelling. How- 
ever, I reached my school-room, built in 1837 style, 
door open, and an old cannon stove placed near the 
centre o! the room, somewhat cracked, and as cold 
as a hail stone. Being in quite a perspiration from 
the effect of fast traveling, ere I could succeed in 
kindling a fire 1 became chilled, and before 5 o'clock 
in the evening, I was so hoarse that I could not 
speak above a whisper. Some kind little scholar 
invited me home with him. I went, entered the 
room, bowed as politely as I could, whispered good 
evening and took a seat. You can judge for your- 
selves, the state of my mind at that critical time.— 
My words were few, and very much scattered during 
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|that evening. Next morning my voice was scarcely 
}audible yet, and so I continued for about a week,— 
jalthough during the day, with much physical exer- 
tion, I managed to make my voice be heard. Finally, 
(one evening, I went to the house of Mr. R.. and 
Miss S. kindly prepared me a compound of butter 
milk, pepper, sugar, allspice, ginger, &c., which 
|proved to be not only efficacious in restoring my 
respiratory organs to their former offices, but it was 
also exceedingly pleasant and delicious to the taste. 

Everything passed off well, so far as kindness was 
concerned. But other matters were to be taken into 
‘consideration. One evening, perhaps supper would 
be at 5 o’clock, and breakfast at 6 o’clock. Another 
place, supper at 7 o’clock, and breakfast at quarter 
past eight. Jn consequence of which, I had to 
break for the school house, with almost locomotive 
speed, or fall behind time very much. At another 
place,—retire to rest at 10 o’clock, and rise at 4,—at 
another, 11 or 12 o’clock, and not rise in the morn- 
ing at all scarcely, or at most, not as soon as was 
expedient for the fulfillment of my engagements.— 
However, as soon as breakfast was over, I would 
hasten to my school, and find, much to my grief and 
annoyance, a dozen or two little boys and girls shiv- 
ering, freezing and crying with cold. 

At one place I would sleep in a very warm room 
immersed in the downy feathers of the domestic 
|waterfowl; at another, I would be in a room with 
iquite a number of ventilators of various sizes, where 
the air was about as pure as it is beneath the vault 
‘of Heaven. But once, in particular, | remember of 
being shown to a lonely chamber, on a very cold 
night about the last of January, and after placing 
myself in every possible position to receive warmth, 
I fell into a kind of dreaming slumber, and among 
my many dreams, I remember one quite well. | 
thought I had taken a journey northward, aud had 
arrived in the vicinity of the northern part of Green- 
land, and was sitting outside the tent of an Esqui- 
maux, destitute of either seal or polar bear skin.— 
However, I had not enjoyed my location long, till I 
awoke with something very much similar to that 
which is generally termed ague, from the effects o! 
which I took a severe cold, and from which I did 
not-entirely recover for two or three months. 

Another painful and unpleasant thought just 
occurs to my mind. Sometimes I would be perplex 
ed very much to know where to go. One would say, 
“master won’t you come along with me to-night ;— 
mother is expecting you to-night ?” Another,“teach- 
er, you’re coming with me to-night, aint you? Father 
has been looking for you every night this week.”— 
Another would reply hastily; “O no, master you 
must come with me to-night, you’ve never been at 
our house yet.” Thus it would pass round severally, 
till perhaps I would hear fifteen or twenty comin- 
gled voices simultaneously. As a matter of course, J 
|would comply with some one, by making several ap- 
pointments ahead. Presently I would manage to 
give them all a call. 

But by-and-by the excitement would gradually di- 
minish, until the fatal day would arrive, when by 
some thoughtlessness, perhaps, of the scholars, recess 
would come. No place to go to yet. Pensive 
thought. Noon arrives ; no invitation yet ; mind be- 
comes more excited. ‘The bell tinkles the tidings 
of dismission ; no place yet; awful and heart-vexing 
thought. Oh, how freely would I have bounded 
through snow, mud and rain, to have been welcom- 
ed to a beloved home. But here I am, pausing and 
feigning some arrangements of my papers at wy 
idesk, in order to receive an invitation. All scatter 
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away, except some lovely and kind little girls that 
have paused tosee if I am going to stay or not. One 
whispers to her brother; “ I wonder if no one has 
asked the teacher home with him to night. Willy 
run back and tell him to come with us.” After 
traveling across meadows and over fields, I would 
reach my temporary abode, enter the house; old 
lady look a little excited ; young lady glide swift- 
ly into another room. Old gentlemen look a lit 
tle surly. Presently overhear the old lady in the 
kitchen :—“ What in the world did you bring the 
teacher with you this evening for, when you knew 
that sister was washing and cleaning the furniture in 
the parlor, and everything is upside down! | 
wouldn’t stop much to whip you, you thoughtless 
little wretch!” Whoin the name of common sense 
can endure all these trials, and yet be qualified té 
enter the school room cheerfully and well prepared 
to discharge the duties of the day ? This is quite a 
synoptical sample of my experience in boarding 
round. I might write pages on the same part of the 
subject, but it is not necessary. 

[s boarding round an economical practice ? Let us 
examine and ascertain whether it is, or whether 
it is not. Ifa grocer was required to give an ap 
ple to a certain little boy, every day for three months, 
he would perhaps scarcely miss them at the end of 
that time. But were he to get them all the first 
or the last day, would it have anything to do with 
the real cost of the apples! That is for you to de 
cide. Then if a certain citizen in a district should 


d 


board a teacher one or two evenings a week Ior 
three months, would it not amount to a considerable 
sum? Yet he might not notice the expense quit 
as much as he would to pay three or four dollar 
more tax, but it truly would amount to that sum, if 
not more. If it does not benefit the district 
pecuniary point of view, why do not directors dis 
pense with it at once? , 

But we still find a greater objection to boar 
round, It is generally thought, (and I believe it 


be correct) that a very prominent part of our t 
ers, are those who have families and who, as a1 


ter of course do not deem 


round Must this class of teachers then be requ 


expedl nt to bo 


o teach for the same compensation as is allows dt 


ransitory teachers, who float round but for a « 


ter, or two, and then we hear from them no mor 
gone to College perhaps or to the south or west 

If this be the case, one of two things must evitably 
follow to the first named class of teachers: either : 
*hange of their most important profession must 
sought, or they must seek employment elsewher 


This we consider the most d ungerous result, ai 
from that most unpleasant and ridiculous practic 
of boarding round. It is high time to waken 
upon this subject. Our permanent teachers forthe 
last year have been scattering like the leaves of 
Autumn I know quite a number of our best teach 
ers, who on this very account, have left us, and 
gone to the west, where teachi: g isnot only regard 
ed as an honorable prof ssion, but wher its ipport 
life too. And we still hear of others who intend to 
leave shortly. Does not this show that somethi 
is wrong? — 

Let us be awake tothe great interests of our vout!] 
and use all our efforts and influence, for the general 
diffusion of education throughout our land. Let 
not forget that there are still some among us who 
are trying to sap the very life blood of our glorious 
common school system, (for such there are.) Let 
us then, who have been engaged in the honorable 
profession of training immortal minds, stand as a 





mighty phalanx, and oppose anything and everything 
that is calculated to retard the progress, or injure 
in any way, that noble institution—the common 
school system of Pennsylvania. And we trust, that 
those of us who have labored faithfully for its suc- 
cess in its darker days, when it was opposed by many, 
will not retreat when the sunshine is bursting upon 
it, and but few oppose it. But let us, with all true 
friends of education, continue to use our influence, 
to raise the standard of Literature, and exhibit it 
in its beautiful and true light ; andthen that baneful 
practice of boarding round will sneak away and hide 
itself, and one very important step will be taken for 
the advancementvof our schools. 

In conclusion, then, if boarding round is found, in 
its tendency, to destroy the health of the physical 
powers and to wtaken the vigor of the mind; if it 
deprives the teacher of the faithful preparation for 
discharge of his duties in the school-room: if it is 
unpleasant 


ings; if there is no saving nor real advantage derived 


and disagreeable, generally, to his feel- 


from it by the people; and if it has a tendency to 
drive professional teachers from among us,—will not 
all true friends of our common school system, as 


well as school directors and teachers, at once mutu- 


Te . a: f ; 
ally join in forever expelling such a practice from 
this « ed and telligent community, and 
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The latter too frequently gains ascendancy, not by 
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cogent reasoning and powerful demonstration, but 
the merits of the one are too often unjustly made to 
preponderate ; partiality and favoritism are but 
rarely excluded, and in debating this disputed ques- 


tion, man too often fancies his own decision conclu-| 


sive evidence. “Might makes right,” generally forms 
the argument. Is this right? I think not. Let 
facts be submitted to discriminating and thinking 
minds. I once heard a female assert, that the grand 
reason they received an inferior salary, was, because 
they are of the weaker sex. Is this not lamentably 
true? That such is the case, is an incontrovertible 
fact; their compensation is invariably fixed, not from 
true sense of right, but for the reason that it pecu- 
niarily subserves the designs of the district, though 
the funds are fully sufficient to allow them the same 
remuneration as the other sex, who perhaps are no 
better, if as well qualified. They are generally 
awarded a low salary, not because their talents and 
abilities do not merit a higher, or the same as males, 
but merely for this: Their services can be obtained 
for less, and the township save that much of the pub- 
lic money. 

That many and various duties are often im- 
posed on teachers, simply because they are teachers, 
and employed by the public, is but too obvious to 
call for demonstration; and since this is true of 
either sex engaged in teaching, is it not incontesta- 
bly so in reference to females, who must perform 
the same laborious and ungrateful task for a still 
less, and it may be, very meagre consideration? Do 
any in this profession receive a reasonable recom- 
pense for their labors? Are not the great majority, 
indeed, but scantily rewarded? Ought these things 
so to be? Does even economy, let alone necessity, 
demand that this must be so, and sanction this griev- 
ous wrong? This proves that the main objection, 
so frequently urged, why a woman should not be 
awarded the same remuneration, is, simply, because 
she is a woman, totally regardless of the declaration 
so repeatedly made, that the same services should 
receive the same equivalent. In taking the position 
of teacher, does not woman assume the same re 
sponsibility as man? Are not females, in applying 
for an entrance into this profession, subject to the 
same ordeal of examination, and exempt from no 
duty whatever, incumbent on males, or are they 
less culpable for errors in the art of teaching? It 
is often alleged, they can afford to render their time 
and service for less compensation, and why? The 
answer is simply this: because they are females, it 
does not cost them as much; they make more money 
thanwe do. Asregards money, both make but very 
little ;—indeed, for a teacher to acquire affluence or 
accumulate riches, would be a greater achievement 
than laying the Submarine Telegraph or finding a 
navigable passage to the Pacific, round North 
America. 

And we not unfrequently hear the following posi- 
tive declaration: they cannot perform as much labor ; 
but is it not an indisputable fact that many do 
perform an equal amount, if not often times more 
than some of the males? Upon this point, however, 
there is great diversity of opinion. Are notin every 
respect their duties the same? Wherein is their 
service less laborious? Is it an easy task, merely 
because they are females? Are they not, even to 
teach a school of ordinary advancement,invariably re- 
quired to possess the same qualifications and labor 
an equal number of hours ina day? Must they not 
alike endure fatigue and that lassitude of body and 
mind, to which the teacher is so often subject, in dis- 
charging his arduous and responsible duties? And 





|do they not toil an equal number of days in a 


|month? Neither is their school limited to a certain 
|number; but they must teach a greater or less, just 
as necessity demands; nor can they perform their 
labor with greater facility, when amenable to the 
same law, and subject to the same specified and 
prescribed set of rules, whether just or unjust. 
Do not the majoriry of females also make their own 
fires, and in numerous instances must even sweep 
their own rooms? In schools composed of very 
small scholars, these things naturally devolve upon 
them, and are made, as it were, obligatory; for a 
neglect of or refusal to execute the same, might 
often result in loss of situation, or the teacher incur 
the displeasure of her employers. From these du- 
ties, though not such in reality, (for they are cer- 
tainly not a part of the profession) they are seldom 
disburdened ; why then this glaring discrepancy ? 
Do not the great majority of males receive but a 
meager compensation? Would females then be 
over paid were they alike remunerated? Does any 
teacher admit that his salary is equal to that 
which just'ce and honesty truly entitle him? And 
do not scores every year leave the profession? And 
why? ‘To engage, if possible, in more lucrative em- 
ployment, or embark in other professions, in which 
their toil will be amply requited and emoluments 
greater. Yet even these are wholly unwilling that 
woman shall be placed on an equality, and equiva- 
lently recompensed, though the inadequacy of their 
own salary, and probably that only, caused them to 
forsake a noble cause and abandon the profession of 
teaching :—unwilling that her labor shall merit that 
reward for which they would no longer serve. Ifa 
salary is insufficient to meet the wants of a male, 
and, it may be, oblige him to enter a more lucrative 
business, is that a valid reason, that the successor 
who may happen to be a woman, should still have 


less? Does it not prove the contrary? Most as- 
suredly ; and in obtaining the same salary, would 
even then her labor be amply compensated? Is a 
mere change of teachers proof positive that the 
salary must be decreased, only because the latter is 
a female? If the remuneration was entirely too 
meager for him, is it not gross injustice that she 
should obtain even less? Must women be allowed 
but a trifling sum, because she does not possess th 

same physical strength as man? If this is I 

terion, it is, in the opinion of many, most decidedly 


a poor one. 
And would it be true to say, that even females 


enjoy in this profession a greater amount of plea- 
sures, unless arising from the fact, that they are of 
a nature more perservering, more p itlent, not 8o eas- 
ily discouraged in promoting a good cause, or accom- 
plishing a noble design? Their fervent zeal, great 


, in the pur- 
j 


ill obstacles 


enthusiasm, and indefatigable exertions 
suit of their object, finally surmount al 

and remove every difficulty, however burdensome 
may be the task or great the undertaking, Did you 
ever hear of such a thing as an association of females, 
heart and hand combined, failing in the completion 
of a certain project, or proving unsuccessful in ef- 
fecting a benevolent scheme, or advancing a charita- 
ble object,—that they despaired simply because man 
did? Is it not a creditable fact that in such they 
succeed where he can not? They are less inclined 
| to grow weary in an arduous enterprise ; more firm- 
|ly adhere to the motto “labor omnia vincit.” Since 
| this, then, is a characteristic of their sex, is it not to 
them equally applicable with regard to teaching ?— 
anemployment fraught with the highest interest, 
and so well calculated to call into exercise the full 
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complement of these natural and superior qualities ? 

How commendable is this quality when applied to 
them in the art of teaching! Have not many admira- 
bly and nobly succeeded, and in every respect proved 
equal to the sterner sex? And have they not in 
numerous instances, where they could be afforded a 
like privilege, and avail themselves of the same op- 
portunites, challenged, as it were, the abilities of 
man, and far surpassed him? ‘This is too true, to 
require elaborate argument. ‘There have been fe- 
males engaged in this profession, who acquired an 
enviable reputation and merited the highest praise, 
who were an honor to society, and tothe cause of 
education. In this vocation, some of the most in 
telligent, energetic and efficient that ever assumed 
the appellation, have been females; who reflected 
credit, not only upon themselves and pupils, buat or 
the profession itself. Why then must they receive 
an inferiorsalary? Is it because man, to compr 
hend certain difficult and intricate subjects, is know! 
to possess more real strength of intellect and great 
er vigor of mind, and is it not so easily incapacita 
ted in enduring hard mental labor and great bodily 
exertion? Or, is it merely because she is a woman, 
that man thus underrates her talents, and falsely 
estimates her true position? If this is the sum to- 
tal of the reasons generally assigned, it is most cer 
tainly based on incorrect premises. 

That females are not compensated in proportion to 
the amount of labor performed, requires but the as 
sertion ; and is it not a palpable error as well as a 
gross misrepresentation of their talents, for man to 
assert they are fully remunerated for their labors, 
and as a matter of course should acquiesce in this 
opinion? There is no profession so little apprecia 
ted, so meagerly and sparingly rewarded, as tha 
of teaching: this is a deplorable truth! and t 
many it has been a lesson of sad experience. Why 
has this inferiority been attributed toteaching? Is 
it but a work of trivial importance ? a mere sinecure? 
a thing to be dispraised and cried down? or is it 
what it claimed to be, a respectable and honorable 
profession? Has not the low compensation genet 
ally awarded the teacher, been a keen, though un- 
just reproach on the vocation? But this shoul 
certainly not depreciate its real and intrinsic mer- 
its, or retard its progress. Perhaps the mere pit- 
tance awarded women for active and dilligent ser 
vice in this employment, has only increased again 
it, long and manifest prejudice. Is it right that 
our occupation must be held in low esteem, becausi 
it does not obtain its full equivalent f 

If then, neither receive that reward which reasot 
demands, if even man must toil, and nobly strugg 
exhausting his strength both mental and physical, 
in an enterprise which warrants nothing beyond a 
mere livelihood, and very often not even this,—is it 
just, is it the decision of fair and impartial reason- 
ing, that woman’s compensation must still be less 
If such is a correct conclusion, it most assuredly 
contradicts the opinion, that the labor should be 
paid in proportion to the amount performed. Were 
it but true that the faithful teacher is thus remune 
rated, that the phrase low salary could no more be 
heard, would it not make the hearts of both throb 
with honest joy t 

But it is argued by some, called men, that 


were females to receive the same as males, it would 
immediately effect a material, if not serious change 
in the profession, and oblige the great majority of 
the latter, to wholly abandon ‘t. Can this be so? 
Would simple right granted the former, for actual 
labor in this employment, so entirely frustrate th 
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designs of the latter and completely supplant th 
sterner sex? Would mere justice toward womat 
produce this dreaded and wonderful change? Is it 
reasonable to suppose that such would be the case ‘ 
Were woman p aced on an equality, could the effi- 
cient and faithful teacher of the other sex therefore 
no longer find employment in this noble calling ?— 
Must the one leave the profession because the other 
desires to remain in it? Would it not rather en- 
hance, than lower the dignity of the calling? Ar 
equal distribution of justice will most certainly not 


prove derogatory to the honor of any profession, or 


detrimental to the cause of education. 

Another argument, and not more true, is, that they 
do not design to make teaching a permanent calling; 
do not, as man, follow for life; that to them it is 
only engaged in for a limited time, then entirely 
Butis it not anindisputable truth, that 
llowed it for life? Because an indivi 


abandoned 
many have 
dual does not see proper to continue in one and the 
same occupation forever, is that a sufficient reaso1 


that he or she should be but scantily rewarded ?— 


And if many females do but temporarily engage it 


this vocation, this is not the shadow of an arzument 
that they must be but meagerly compensated for 
efficient labor, while thx y are in the profession ; for 
many of the other sex, the most efficient, do not 
always make this a permanent business. ‘ The la- 
borer is worthy of his hire,” is the language of Scrip- 
ture, as well as justice and reason. 

But the assertion, before alluded to. is industr 
ously made:—“‘it does not cost them as muck.” They 
obtain their board for less, and often, when teaching 
at home, this is gratuitous, and if they pay, it is but 
a small sum ; they have 1 
much of their salary as males; often retain nearly 
all they make, and therefore should receive less.— 
But is it not the general rule, that woman, in pro- 
ortion to her compensation, pays fully as much as 
nan, if not oftentimes more? If, however, many do 
save a certain amount, should you blame them for 


I 
oO occasion to expend sO 


t 
} 
' 


it? Would the trifling sum commonly awarded 
woman, justify her in disbursing her funds as met 


do? Would not her board often equal her income 
H ow then, could she meet this claim? Andin many 


instances where her expenditures are less frequent 
might it not be attributed to a strict economy ol 
her part? Should the one receive less because the 
ther spends more? 

It is alleged by some, that woman is not as good 

dise | lin in: 1S DOt sO firm and resolute, and to 
ward children, generally ) easy and indulgent; 
often encouraging rather than restraining their na- 
tural proclivities; that she does not teach witl 
elaborate } sion. and her pupils are not aiways 
so accurately and thoroughly nstructed: that sh 


cannot so fully explain complex and intricate sub- 


jects; and in imparting instruction in some of the 
higher branches, does not generally form in thei 
minds tl ibit of profound and original thinking 
But whether all, or a of these assertions are 
true, has never yet been properly and unequivocally 
lecided. And in respect to discipline, is it not 
aelect qu 0 1 VIS | nthe schoo ( the 
male as Go er is the foundat oO 
i FooU y wit! t the busi Ss OF Ite 
vould b it a sf e oO n ind in teaching 
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good can D comp Discipline, howeve1 
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by example as well as precept, and truly educate in 
correct principles and habits, and prepare for future 
usefulness. 

And that they, as disciplinarians, are inferior to 
men, is probably only founded on another and still 
more questionable asserticn: that to this profession 
they are not so well adapted, not so well calculated 
to make improvements in the art of teaching, and 
do not take that vital interest in advancing the cause 
of education. Butisthistrue? Is it not generally 
admitted, that of the minds and actions of children 
woman is a better discerner than man? That she 
possesses a better knowledge of human nature, and 
more fully understands the true mode of imparting 
instruction ; and therefore, for teaching, has more 
natural qualifications? And have not the beneficial 
results of female labor in this profession, always 
borne a creditable comparison? And if, as regards 
result, many do not always attain efficiency, is not the 
same equally true of males? Because men receive 
more, does not certainly prove that they do more. 
And were females equally remunerated and placed on 


an equality with man, would it not incite many to| 


still greater exertion? Would it not be wrong to 
suppose that even those who do not make so great 
proficiency in teaching, are liberally rewarded for 


their service? Why is it that man thus argues | 


against the voice of reason and justice? Is it be- 
cause he is afraid woman will usurp his rights ? 

Many give no other reason for the difference, than 
that custom has thus made it, and it is right that it 
should be so. This is no argument. Custom, it is 
true, tolerates many things, and perhaps more wrong 
than right. With the same propriety, females might 
argue, that because it has been the long established 
practice to award males but a meagre sum, that it 
is therefore just, and should always be so; that to 
reward them fully, or in proportion to the amount 
of labor performed, would only lead to mercenary 
motives, and finally make the profession but a peeu- 
niary object, only intended to accomplish selfish 
ends. Not one solitary male would concede this to 
be a correct conclusion; all would consider such 
reasoning wholly absurd and erroneous. 

Is it not an incontestable fact that in discussing 
the comparative merits of the two, the arguments 
weighing in woman’s favor are generally overlooked. 
If inferior in no respect, why any longer indulge in 
sophistry, or reasoning sound in appearance only? 
Can a single proof in favor of the negative be addu- 
ced, sufficiently strong to justify this wide difference? 
I think not. And were it not for that divine ele- 


ment of hope which springs spontaneously in every | 


breast, and renders even the hardest lot endurable, 
would not woman often give way to sad despondency, 
and sink under the burden of unceasing care and 
toil unrequited? 

But since our age calls for capable females to as- 
sist in promoting the great cause of education, and 
advance this great and glorious work of training the 
young and rising generation for future usefulness, 
would it not be well to fully consider her claims in 
this profession? Have they not always eXcelled in 
guiding the youthful mind in the true path of honor 
and happiness? The greatest intellect and most 
brillian: talent ever displayed by man, were but the 
full consummation of the first lessons taught by in- 
telligent and courageous mothers. Perhaps the 


greatest teacher this world ever saw, aside from our 
blessed Redeemer, was the mother of Washington. 
She early taught him principles of truth and moral. 
ity,and instructed him in the true christian religion— 
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|Creator. It was his mother made him what he was; 
the highest name ever enrolled in the annals of this 
|world’s history. and upon whose brow, as a distin- 
|guished writer has said, “fame had wreathed th 
purest laurel that virtue ever gave to created man.’ 
She fully weighed the import of the passage, “Train 
up a chill in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.” She lived to se 
the fruits of her labor, and her name will be cher- 
ished in memory until time shall be no more. 

But to conclude. Have not the great majority 
of females always been the firm supporters and no- 
ble advocates of the Common School System from its 
inception? Have not many young ladies of bright 
attainments, of minds highly cultivated and refined, 
ever cheerfully and faithfully labored to promote the 
welfare of our country and perpetuate the liberties 
of this grand republic ; to suppress vice and immor- 
ality, ameliorate human misery? But in teaching, 
so truly denominated a mission of love and bearing 
as it does a heavenly impress, alas! how few have 
seen their toil justly appreciated; for their true re- 
ward they must indeed look to another and Higher 
source, 

Opposition is, however, fast decreasing and ere long 
the opinions derogatory to the true honor and dig- 
nity of woman, will cease to exist in the bosom of 
enlightened men. But should these views not 
|meet your approbation remember the language of 
ithe celebrated Tupper, “ There is no error so crook- 
ied but that has in it lines of truth.” This is an 
age of progress and improvement; the dark clouds 
have passed away ; a new day has dawned upon us, 
land a brighter light now shines to illuminate our 
| pathway up the hill of science. Knowledge has ta- 
|ken wings, as it were, and spread far and wide over 
\distant lands. May the teacher, then, never despait 
}of a work upon which must depend the future peace 
}and happinesss of our Union ; his motto should ever 
ibe, onward and upward, “ for in due season we shall 
|reap if we faint not.” 


THE PROPER SPIRIT OF THE STUDENT. 


| An Address delivered before the Susquehanna Counts 

Normal School, Montrose, Tuesday, Dec. 1st. 1857 

by Rev. Henry Harris Jessup. 

It has been said that “the word Education is so 
large, that one may almost as well put ‘ world’ o1 
‘end and object of being,’ at the head of an essay.’ 
Nothing is more evident. It is a word of singular 
significance, of wide application. Like the firma- 
ment above, the earth beneath, or the air we breathe, 
it is ever suggested and ever present, to whatever 
department of human thought or action we turn our 
attention. It is a word which logicians might call 
ia “universal.” It covers everything. It has as 
many meanings as there are chapters in earth’s his- 
tory, as there are vibrations in the pendulum of in- 
‘dividual experience. 

To some, the word is defined, by reference to the 
educational machinery of a government system, like 
that of Prussia, where all are trained upon one 
irn, upon penalty of fine 


+} 
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model, and compelled to | 
and imprisonment. Some understand by it, 
routine of Academy and College, terminated at one 
nd by a Latin Grammar, at the other by a Latit 
Diploma. Some make it to be afew months’ school 
ing in the winter, with entire neglect of everything 
vhich tends to impress and make available the 
knowledge thus attained, during the rest of the year 
Others would subscribe fully, “verbatim et literatium, 
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to the sentiment of the English yeoman, expressed 
on a public occasion, “The three R.’s which have 
made England what she is: Readin, Ritin and Rith- 
metic !”’ 

Some will make Education the arena for the dis- 
cussion of the question, whether Dr. Bell Mr. 
Lancaster originated the monitorial or mutual sys 
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fied to impart instruction and mouldimmortal mind ? 
How should instruction be imparted? How snoutp 
IT These are grave questions, each 
worthy of mature deliberation. Their just solution 


BE RECEIVED ? 





is of great importance, and we cannot study them a 
| ° * 5 tT 
itoo clos ly It is, however, chiefly to the /ast of uC 
| these questfons, that I propose to give a partial an- Ww 
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« Could an emmet pry into itself, it might marvel at its »wi|—‘ Much not many things,” which is well rendered 


B ey A ed. t at ‘ awe in our proverb, “ Better know everything of some- 
ut let it look on eagles, to discern how mean thing it s.""| thing than something of everything.” There is 


A Newton could reply, without affectation, to the | great danger that students will try to learn too many 
congratulations of his admirers, “To myself I seem| things. Not unfrequently are teachers beset by 
to have been as achild playing on the sea-shore,| their pupils, with the most pertinacious requests for 
while the immense ocean of truth lay unexplored | permission to study Chemistry, Geology, Astronomy, 
before me.” And Baxter, whose warm devotional| Logic, and Mental Philosophy; when these same 
spirit and gifted intellect are embalmed imperishably | pupils might, with more propriety, study words of 
in his writings,—a priceless treasure to the Christian| three syllables in the Spelling Book, and practice 
world,—exclaimed at the close of his life, “I was but in the first elements of Simple Arithmetic. 

a pen in God’s hand,—and what praise is due to the; It is a common remark, that students often gradu- 
en ?” ate in our colleges, who are not able to translate 
If you would lose all vitality and vigor; if you) their Latin Diplomas. It is equally true, that many 

would have all that is noble, good, and great within| of the young of both sexes, speak of knowing Latin, 
ou, dwarfed and dwindled to a skeleton, cherish} French, Geometry, Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, 
igh ideas of yourself! How fatal to intellectual, and other branches of study, when their knowledge 

growth, to be satisfied with a drop, when .the foun-| is at best but a mere figment of their own fancy.— 
tains of truth are flowing at your side untouched.—| How many, think you, of those who know French, 

It will not do to minister the stimulus of pride to| can converse freely and accurately in the French 

one who is thirsting for knowledge. You might as|language? How many who know Astronomy in this 

well feed with fire, a man dying for want of water.| sense, can repeat the names of the constellations, 

The great want still remains. The man is ignorant,|or point them out in a clear evening, or calculate 

and by becoming vain has only added to his igno-|an eclipse? Would it not be better for us to culti- 

rance, for now he is proud and does not know it.—| vate a small field and do it well, rather than add 

It is said, that “of ail the passions, vanity is the, acre to acre, and field to field, and let all ran to 

most unsocial.” It is true, especially of him whose} waste and weeds ? 

fortune is linked with others, in the acquisition of I remember once hearing a conversation in Tri- 

knowledge. The loss of humility, is the forfeiture| poli, my Syrian home, between several Greek boys, 

of mutual confidence. A wall of ice shuts off the| whose ages ranged from eight to twelve years. Said 
warm greetings and kind embrace. There is dis-| one to another, “ Selim, how many languages do you 
tance, suspicion, alienation. And if this exists be-| know ?” 

tween friends, how wide the separation between the} ‘“ Why, Giurgius, | know Arabic, and English, 

unfortunate man and the truth! No longer does he|and French, and Turkish, and I am now going to 

seek it with ardent zeal. No longer are his earnest) study Italian. How many do you know, Giurgius?” 
questionings reiterated with importunity. He stands, ‘‘ May your good be increased, O Selim. I know 
alone, unenvied, unloved. Whether you interro-| Arabic, and Italian, and English, and Turkish, but 

gate Nature, Providence, or the volume of human) my brother Yakoob speaks English better than I 

science, you must be an humble questioner, or be) do?” 

spurned away unanswered. | “Well, Yakoob, let us hear you speak English ?’ 

Remember, too, that as you are a student, you| “This is my English, ‘Good morning, sir; and 
arealsoaman. You are not only tolive with books, | then another word, ‘ Very well, thank you.’ That is 
but with men; and the “art of living with others,” | all I know.” 

is by far too much one of the “lost arts” in our) ‘“ Very good,” answered the rest. 

day. It needs more of attention than we are wont} Now Yakoob’s English was a pretty good speci- 

to give it. And nothing is more clear, than that| men of the linguistic attainments of the crowd, and 


humility is one of the indispensable elements, in the| had any one of them put his French, or Italian, or 
character of one who is to live with men. Human-| Turkish, to the test, it would probably evaporate in 
ity and humility are sister virtues. the same way. And similar would be the fate of 


But if you should never mingle with men, if your, many American boys, I doubt not, were their sup- 
life is to be hidden in the cloister, and no human| posed attainments subjected to a fair and searching 
form but your own should ever darken your thres- | trial. 
hold, what can contribute more to your culture and, I have even heard it said, by good authority, that 
enjoyment, than humility, which is simply a just esti-| it is no light task for the printers in the city of 
mate of one’s self? | Washington, to correct the bad spelling and false 

Yet, one will say, this is easier said than done.| syntax of manuscript Congressional speeches, sent 
A profound writer has declared humility to be a|to them for publication. It once happened, to my 
“ maracle”—something outside of, and above human-| own certain knowledge, that a literary production 
ity—an attribute of the divine—a rare exotic, not| received a second prize in a celebrated Institution 
indigenous in man. Be it so. What can justify) of this country, when nothing prevented its receiv- 
the neglect of him who never puts forth an effort to|ing the first prize, but the fact that many of the 
attain it, robs himself of its heavenly influence, and| words were outrageously misspelled. 
builds around him a wall to exclude its entrance; Above all things, I insist upon it, that you learn 
forever! It can only be attained by communion your own language well. Learn tospeak,and read,and 
with exalted themes and superior beings. Be it,| write, and spell, correctly. If you read books, read 
then, your aim, while you give your humble energy|a few and master them. Better know one book 
to the study of self and society, also to study, with! well, than many books superficially. Better read 
more self-sacrificing energy, and a more reverential |“ Robinson Crusoe” thoroughly, and intelligently 
humility, the character of the “ High and lofty One| than a whole library without knowing what it con- 


who inhabiteth Eternity.” tains. 
The second element in the spirit of a student is} Ido not mean by thoroughness, a magnifying of 
T horoughness. little things. A few years ago the Patriarch Maximus 





The Romans had a proverb, “ Multum, non multa,”! of Damascus, speat three years of precious time 
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and a vast amount of money in litigation, about the 
shape of an ecclesiastical cap! He wrote letters 
and pamphlets, argued and discussed, journeyed to 
Constantinople and back again, and ali to decide the 
shape of acap. You would not call such a man 
thorough or great, for though he may be great on 
little things, you would expect him to be little on 
great things. 

Abulfeda, an Arab historian, tells a story of a 
famous controversy which once took place between 
two celebrated grammarians, Sibuyah and Kasai. 
The dispute was on the words, “I thought the sting 
of a scorpion worse than the sting of a wasp.” 

Sibuyah maintained that the word “sting” was in 
the nominative, and Kasai maintained that it was 
in the acensative. The Khalif, or prince, before 
whom the discussion was held, decided in favor of 
Kasai, and Sibuyah was so greatly distressed at his 
defeat, that he travelled away from Irak to Shiraz, 
ind died there. It might be said, in justification of 
such an intense devotion to a comparatively trifling 
question, that minuteness is necessary to thorough- 
ness; but you will allow me to say, that dying in de- 
fence of a nominative case, is a very inglorious kind 
of martyrdom. 

It is a very easy thing to be superficial. It is 
very hard to be thorough. It is very easy to make 
mistakes, It is not easy to correct them. If you 
would be thorough, you must work. One of the 
most common errors of students, occurs in compo- 
sition writing. What teacher has not been amazed 
and confounded, if not diverted, at the mistakes in 
punctuation constantly occurring in school-boys’ 
composition, 

Here is a specimen of false punctuation, which 
will illustrate the importance of putting the comma 
in the right place. When properly pointed, the 
sentence is quite sensible and correct. As it is, 
you will readily observe that the meaning is grossly 
perverted : ‘ 

“ Lord Palmerston entered the room on his head, 
—his old familiar hat on his feet,—his well polished 
boots on his brow, his spectacles under his arm, his 
cane which he held with the firmness of youth com- 
pleting the picture, and after speaking a few words 
silently, he turned and left the room.” 

Sometimes the compositiuns of boys in our schools 
are equal to this, in punctuation and meaning. 

We all have need of greater thoroughness. <A 
deep furrow is better than a wide one. Strive tobe} 
thorough. Abhor superficiality. 

The third point to which I ask your attention is 
an Appreciation of the true object of academic study. 

You do not attend school for the purpose of learn- 
ing everything, or mastering every science, or pene- 
trating the mysteries of all knowledge. The true 
object of study is mental discipline. God has given 
you minds, and you come here to learn how to use 
them. 

The great difference between educated men, and 
men who are not educated is not that the former are 
naturally more gifted, or have better minds, but that 
they know better how to use what they have. 

Solomon says, “If the iron be blunt and he do 
not whet the edge, then must he put the more 
strength.” This is the reason why an educated 
man can accomplish a given intellectual task, with 
half the exertion requisite for an uneducated man 
in the performance of the same task. The one is 
working with a sharpened axe, and the other with a| 
dull one. It is said that the lamented President 
Harrison had been so little accustomed to close 





the preparation of important documents, and the 
intense mental application thus involved, were 
thrown upon him, he sank under the burden, A 
man accustomed to literary labor, can accomplish in 
one day that which another, unaccustomed to it, 
might not be able to accomplish in weeks. Do not 
be afraid of hard studies. Your teachers give you 
hard problems in mathematics, long lists of dates 
in history, and hard sentences in Greek and Latin, 
not so much for their own sake, as for the sake of 
disciplining the mind and strengthening the memory. 

Hard studies are a grindstone. A grindstone is 
not beautiful. It would not make a good parlor 
ornament, but it is of vast importance in sharpening 
and polishing axes. Every battle with a hard prob- 
lem, every effort to commit to memory a difficult 
task, sharpens the edge of your intellect, and makes 
the next task easier. 

There is another use of academic study. It teach- 
es you how to concentrate your mind—how to be 
short, pointed, concise. 

There are many words wasted in this world.— 
There would not be so many books in the world if 
all authors were men of well disciplined mind ; at all 
events, what books there are would be shorter. We 
have a proverb, “ Brevity is the soul of wit.” The 
Arabs have a proverb of similar import: 

** If words are silver, 
* Silence is gold.” 


And another Eastern nation have a story illustrat- 
ing the same point, which runs somewhat thus :— 
There was once in a certain part of India, such a 
voluminous library, that one thousand caiels were 
requisite for its transport, and one hundred Brah- 
mips ha:l to be paid for its care. The king felt no 
inclination to wade through this heap of learning 
himself, and ordered his librarians to furnish him 
with an extract, or abridgement, for his private use. 
They set to work, and in about twenty years’ time 
they produced a nice little Encyclopedia which might 
have been easily carried by thirty camels. 

But the monarch found it still too large, and had 
not even patience enough to read the preface. 

The indefatigable Brahmins began therefore 
afresh, and reduced the thirty camel loads into so 
small a substance that a single donkey could bearit 
with ease. But the king’s dislike for reading had 


jincreased with age, and his servants wrote at last on 


a half leaf: 

‘‘The quintessence of all science consists in the 
little word, Perhaps.” 

“Three expressions contain the history of man- 
kind: They were born; they suffered; they died.” 

Now this story, whether fabulous or real, illus- 
trates the very important truth “that of making 
books there is no end,” and that there is in this world 
a great deal of ‘darkening counsel by words without 
knowledge.” 

There are more books than the world needs, and 
more words than ideas ; and though I would not say 
that it would be better for you and the world if 
all books were thus condensed, yet I doubt not it 
would be a blessing if we had one hundred men like 
the librarians of the Eastern tale, to go through 
some of our libraries, and sift out the wheat from 
chaff. 

And it would be an interesting experiment to take 
the compositions of the pupils of such a school as 
this, and put them into a hydraulic press, and see 
how much solid matter would remain, after all the 


‘gaseous and irrelevant expressions had made their 
mental toil, that when the routine of official duty, | escape. 
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Perhaps the experiment would prove equally in-| I do not mean here, by Charity, that species of in- 
teresting if applied to lawyers at the bar, and to the fidel philosophy known as Modern Platonism, which 
addresses of other men in other professions. teaches “ that the great principles of all philosopbi- 

There is a great evil, a sad neglect in the educa- cal and religious truth are to be found equally is all 
tion of youth, which may find its appropriate remedy sects, differing only in the mode of expressing them,” 
in the fourth characteristic of a student’s spirit— a principle which opens the flood-gates of error 
Charity. upon all that is pure and holy, and baptizes all 

It is that broad, comprehensive, liberal spirit, heathenish systems in the name of God ; but a charity 
which enables one to lead not only a happy, but a which is tolerant, which suffereth long and is kind; 
useful tife. In science, it teaches the student that “which envieth not, vaunteth not itself, is not puff- 
while one theory is most generally accepted and ed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh 
clearly established, there are others which are enti- not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; 
tled to candid and carefulinvestigation ; in politics, rejoiceth not in iniquity but rejoiceth in the truth; 
that there is no ground for believing that all the beareth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
sound principle, and all the pure minded men be- things.” 
long to one party. while all others are corrupt and | It does not acquiesce in error, nor treat it with 
unworthy of confidence; in society, it teaches that bitterness and threats, but strives kindly, intelli- 
neither birth nor wealth, nor accidental elevation gently, and manfully, to inform and reform it. 
rerders one class better than another, but that true One of the great advantages of a college educa- 
worth of character is to be loved and imitated, in tion, to a young man, to say nothing of the disei- 
whatever sphere it had its origin; in religion, that pline of mind and habits of study, is the fact that he 
there are other creeds besides its own—that there is is thrown into contact with young men of his own 
no evidence that any one sect has all the truth,— age from all parts of the land, of every variety of 
but that while they have much in common, each may political and social views and opinions, and learns to 
be the servitor of some distinctive trath—that re- appreciate something of the hidden influences and 
ligion is a life, not a name, and that the simple, under currents which form the distinct features of 
heartfelt worship of a disciple in the desert or the character, in different parts of the land and the 
wilderness, may be more acceptable to God than all | world. The Georgia student will be surprised that the 
the “pomp and circumstance” of gorgeous cere- | Vermonter is not that impersonation of foxy cunning, 
monials and external forms, in the midst of which | blustering impudence and uncouthness of manners, 
the hollow-hearted offering is like the dry rattling | which he had pictured to himself; and there will be 
of a skeleton among the arches and aisles and col- equally agreeable surprise in the other party. There 
umns of a cathedral ! is thus, incidental to the very acquisition of know- 


There is too much of narrow-mindedness in our |!edge, the growth of a large and liberal spirit. 
age. A republic should be a republic of kindly| Lord Bacon says, “ Custom is most perfect, when 
feeling, generous syaperty. and broad charity. Ev- | it beginneth in young years ; this we call education, 
ery man is a king, and should learn to treat every Which is, in effect, but an early custom.” And the 
other one as possessed of equal dignity. If menare |Same author remarks in another connection, “Cer- 
trained to study the inscriptions only on one side of | tainly it is heaven upon earth to have a inan’s mind 
the grand pyramid of truth, they will be prone to |™ove in Charity, rest in Providence, and turn upon 
treat with suspicion, if not with bitterness, those |the poles of Truth.” 
who have studied another side. If men would be! ‘There is need of greater charity in our day.— 
men of great hearts and great minds, they must view Conflicting opinions bring men into frequent oppo- 
the truth on every side. sition. Elements are brought into combination, 

It is not well to confine the mind toasingle study | which have no affinity for each other, and the stu- 
or pursuit. There should be a variety—not a dis- | 4% who should study men and things as well as 
tracting, but a refreshing variety. The mind needs | books, and fit himself to act thoughtfully and dis- 
it. Instead ofa minute attention to a single point, creetly, should not neglect to cultivate this gem of 
because the mind of a youth has a particular bent |*!! the graces of character—Charity. 
toward it, the attention should be given the more to| There is something sad in the contemplation of a 
other things. Ifa man would rear a lofty monu-| majestic ship in the midst of a tempestuous sea, with- 
ment, there must be breadth of base, else it will come | out a pilot, unmanageable and on the verge of ruin ; 
tumbling to the ground. there is something fearful in the thought of a pon- 
derous engine, without any restraining hand, dashing 
on at full speed to certain destruction ; but there is 
something sad and fearful beyond expression, in the 
condition of a great and good man, enjoying univer- 
sal confidence and crowned with earth’s laurels, 
suddenly swerving from the path of rectitude, and 
plunging ivto the gulf of disgrace and wretchedness. 
It sends a shock through society, and a voice comes 
thrilling in deep undertone: ‘“ Let him that think- 
eth he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” Such his- 
tories are mournfully suggestive, and we inquire, 
why this sad consummation? Alas, the unhappy vic- 
tim had not Self-control. 

It is said that when Peter the Great, in violation 








As another has well remarked, “ Much may be 
said of the advantage of keeping a man to few pur- 
suits, and of the great things done thereby in the 
making of pins and needles. But in this matter, we 
are not thinking of the things that are to be done, 
but of the persons who are to do them—not wealth 
but men, A number of one-sided men may make a 
great nation, though I mach incline to doubt that; 
but such a nation will not contain a number of great 
men.” Charity is a lesson to be learned in youth.— 
If you cramp the mind, and give it a particular de- 
partment and that alone for the concentration of its 
energies, you will compress the entire range of in- 
tellectual and moral vision. You imprison man_in 


the valley, little dreaming of the magnificent pros-|of one of his own laws, had inflicted a blow upon 
pect from the mountain tops, and whether his “ name | his gardener which resulted in his death, he exclaim- 
be Norval” or not, he will think the “moon no/ed: “ Alas, I have civilized my own subjects, 1 have 
broader than his father’s shield,” and that the sun|conquered other nations, yet | have not been able 
was made to shine for him alone. to civilize or conquer myself !” 
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What a lesson to the young, especially to those 
whose teinptations are so great as those of the stua- 
dent! Youlive in aworld very much by yourselves. 
You are in danger of forgetting what kind of men live 
outside, making up the great mass of society. If 
you trim your sails only for an inland sea, you will 
be unable to weather the storms of life’s great ocean. 
You need a habit of self-control. There is a sel/- 
discipline in small things, which will fit a man at 
length for the shock of the fiercest battle. And 
there is a self-neglect in small things, which in the 
end results in great discomfiture and sorrow. Im- 
patience in study, irregularity, inattention to health 
and recklessness as to the future, all betray a want 
of self-control, and betoken the certain triumph of 
the soul’s worst enemies. 

I need not insist upon a truth so evident, but re 
mark in conclusion, that one of the most important 
characteristics of the spirit of a student, is a reference 
to the end of life. 

It is said that there is a final cause, to which ev- 
ery creative and Providential act of God is refer- 
able, and should there not be a final cause to which 
we may refer all human effort and human action? A 
final cause is an end, which acts as a cause. Some- 
times motives make their appeal from the regrets 
and disappointments of the past. History holds out 
its page, now illumined with promise, now veiled in 
sorrow ; the soul looks upon it, and’is wrought up 
with new energy. But there are influences from 
the future, prospective, which come inupon the soul 
laden with all that is mysterious and uncertain, 
possible and hopeful, in that realm of shadows, and 
expand the spirit, operating as a potent cause in 
determining individual destiny. Like the magnetic 
pole, they act with controlling force upon the plans 
and purposes and pursuits of men, keeping the 
needle always in one direction, so that by observing 
the man, you may know at once for what he is living. 

One of the seven wise men of Greece, selected for 
his motto, “ Respice finem” Consider the end—think 
of the end. Think, as you live and suffer and enjoy, 
as you float in the iris-hued clouds of imagination 
over the dizzy mountain summits of life, and then 
sink suddenly to the very depths of its dark ravines ; 
think, as glory gleams on your path, or sorrow arrays 
you in the mantle of the sepulchre; when your 
highest aspirations quiver and reverse their flight 
like wounded birds; when youseem to have stray- 
ed from life’s sunny fields, and like miners to be 
working in the dark ;—in fine, be your mind blank 
and dreary as a deserted house, or busy and confused 
as a tumultuous throng,—think of the end! It is 
something certain, something real. You know that 
it will come, though you know not when, nor how. 
You know that it is that for which you are study- 
ing, striving, waiting. You must be efficient, faith- 
ful now, if you would be ready for it. 

“Tn ancient times, there were instituted 
honor of Prometheus, certain games of lamp-bear- 
ers, in which they that strove for the prize, were wont 
to carry torches lighted, which whosoever suffered 
to go out, yielded the place and the victory to those 
that followed, and so cast back themselves; so that 
whosoever came first to the mark with his torch 
burning, received the prize.” 


in the 


Thus, let it be your aim, while you press forward 
toward the mark, to keep your torch burning. Go 
not impetuously, lest your self-control be lost, and 
your light extinguished; linger not, lest you lose 
sight of the golden prize. Keep it burning, with 
the gentle flame of humanity and the radiating beams 
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‘ofan expansive charity; and while it illuminates 


your own path, it will guide many a wandering, des- 
ponding brother. There is a dark valley in every 
life’s pilgrimage, before the enchanted mountains 


fare reached, and you will need a light to guide you 


there. 
You know where to look for the fountain of all 
light and truth. You know that there is a book 


which contains the earliest and most accurate his- 
tory, the sublimest poetry, the profoundest reason- 
ing, the most burning eloquence, the purest morality 
—whose wisdom, profound and pure, runs like a 
stream through all literature, so that if the thoughts 
copied from and suggested by the Book of books 
were taken out of Milton, Shakspeare and oth- 
er eminent authors, there would be an empty skel- 
eton instead of the living fire and strength which 
have immortalized them: all this you know. Need 
I urge you to study it, to ponder it, to infuse it into 
your very being ? 

If you are young and wish entertaining stories, 
there is the story of Paradise, of Adam and Eve, of 
the Flood and the Ark, of the tower of Babel, of 
Abraham offering Isaac, of Esau selling his birth- 
right; the story of Joseph, of the birth of Moses, 
the plagues in Egypt, the crossing of the Red Sea, 
tbe pillar of cloud and the pillar of fire, the manna, 
the brazen serpent, the return of the spies bringing 
the grapes of Eschol, the siege of Jericho, Elijah 
and the ravens, Elisha and the boys at Bethel, the 
wars with the Philistines, the wondrous history of 
Samson ; the thrilling career of David the shepherd 
boy, who became king, of Solomon and his wonder- 
ful temple, of his wisdom, his way of deciding which: 
of two claimants was the mother of the child; and 
then Daniel and the lion’s den, Ruth the gleaner, 
and Queen Esther, and a thousand other stories with 
which the old Testament abounds. And then the 
New Testament, it seems to have been made on pur- 
pose for the young. Its life of Christ, its simple 
language, its parables, its teachings of gentleness 
and love, its beautiful images, its sweet and winning 
invitations, its accounts of Jesus’ miracles and His 
pure, lovely and loving character, the deeds done 
by the Apostles, their voyages and travels, their 
shipwrecks, falling among robbers, being stoned and 
persecuted and putin prison; and then their letters, 
especially those of John addressed to little children, 
and his Book of Revelation winding up the glorious 
Book of the Lord, with a most interesting and at- 
tractive picture of the holy city, the new Jerusalem 
whose gates are of pearl, and whose streets are of 
fine gold, which has no night, and needs not sun, or 
moon or stars. 

Can there be a richer or more attractive treasure 
house of story and incident for the young ? 

If Alexander the great could carry a copy of 
Homer in a golden casket enriched with jewels ; so 
may you bear enshrined in a casket more precious 
than gold, even your own heart’s affections, that 
book, whose author is in heaven. Read it to learn, 
to grow, to profit by it, to appropriate and assimilate 
elements which may contribute to your culture and 
your growth. 

In it you will find the sweetest and most attrac- 
tive examplar of Humility—the broadest precepts 
and examples of Charity—the clearest directions to 
the exercise of Self-control—and, while its “royal 
preacher” reminds you that “much study isa weari- 
ness of the flesh,” he also calls upon youimmediately 
to ‘“ hear the conclusion of the whole matter. Fear 
God and keep his commandments.” “ Respice 
Jinem” —Consider the end! 











